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Children’s Spring and Summer Cloaks 
and Dresses. 


WE give herewith descriptions and patterns 
of numerous styles of spring and summer cloaks 
for children. Like those for adults, they are 
mostly tight-fitting, though many sacks are still 
worn. A hood, cape, or fichu is frequently worn 
over the tight-fitting cloak, the ends of the lat- 
ter being crossed in front and carried behind. 
The favorite material for children’s cloaks is 
ladies’ cloth, of a gray, brown, or some. other 
light color. The trimming consists of bias folds 
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of the same stuff as the cloak, or’of satin, the 
first being generally set on with satin piping. 
The satin folds are commonly set on with a row 
of stitching through the middle. ‘Satin and gal- 
loon are much used for binding the edges of the 
cloaks. 

The descriptions of the spring cloaks will be 
found with the patterns on the Supplement. We 
give a description of the children’s summer suits 
shown in our illustration, the patterns of which 
will follow in future Numbers. This Number 
also contains patterns and descriptions of a vari- 
ety of spring and summer bonnets and parasols. 
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Fig. 2.—Suit for boy from 3 to 5 years old. 
Skirt of Scotch plaid, pleated at the top. Pale- 
tot of black cloth, trimmed with black velvet 
ribbon and buttons. 

Fig. 5.—Black silk paletot, trimmed with 
black satin. Dress of blue and under-skirt of 
gray mohair. Brown straw beret, trimmed with 
brown satin rouleaux. 

Fig. 7.—Dress of blue and white woolen plaid. 
Black silk paletot, trimmed in the manner shown 
in the illustration with black satin piping and 
satin. buttons. ‘Toquet of rice straw, trimmed 
with velvet ribbon. 
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Fig. 8.—Dress of gray cretonne. Paletot of 
gray tricot beaver, trimmed with dark gray silk 
cord, simulating button-holes, and small mother- 
of-pearl buttons. Toquet of rice straw, with 
blue crape veil. 

Fig. 10.—Dress and paletot of white picué, 
trimmed with bias folds of the same and a mus- 
lin quilling. Beret of English straw, trimmed 
with feathers. 

Fig. 11.—Dress of Irish linen. Paletot of 
light brown summer velours, trimmed with black 
silk galloon. Leghorn round hat, with crape 
veil. 
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Fig. 1.—Patetrot ror Boy FRoM 
5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., 
Figs. 33-36. 


Fig. 3.—PAaLretot ror Girt FROM 
9 To 11 Years op. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI. 
Figs. 96-29. . y 


Fig. 4.—Paetrot ror Boy From 
2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., 
Figs. 37-39. 


Fig. 6.—Tatma For GIRL FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 40 and 41. 


Figs. 2, 5, 7,8, 10, and 11.—Cuitpren’s Summer Soits.—[See Description above. ] 
CHILDREN’S CLOAKS AND DRESSES. 


Fig. 9.—PALETOT FOR GIRL FROM 


7 to 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., 
Figs. 30-32. 
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BLANCHE AND BESS. 
Sore-TasKeD is he who would express 
The rival charms of Blanche and Bess! 
Myself the umpire, naught know I 

rules wherewith the case to try. 


Who loves to greet the kindling rays 
That fill the morns of summer days, 
Will find their beauties far more fair 
In Blanche’s brow and eyes and hair. 
Whose heart is glad when calm and still 
The sunset rays our valleys fill, 

Their cloud-rift splendors may descry 
In Bessie’s cheeks and lips and eye. 
Now who shall choose, I prithee say, 
"Twixt dawning and declining day, 
And deem these scenes to be more fair 
Than those, when all are past compare? 


Away! Howe’er to others’ thought 
Some choice may beckon, mine is taught, 
As by some influence from above, 
Where both are lovely, both to love! 
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W@ Single Subscribers to HARPER’S BAZAR 
will be supplied from Number One to the end of 
the year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Sor the yearly price of Four Dollars. 





THE TONGUE. 


HATEVER beauty of form and grace of 
proportion the human tongue may have, 
no one but the possessor is supposed to be cog- 
nizant of them. People are not in the habit 
of thrusting out this organ to the gaze of oth- 
ers, except in illness for the inspection of the 
doctor, or in rudeness, to express contempt of 
an opponent. 

The tongue, however, though not wont to 
make a frequent appearance before the public, 
demands ‘no less care for the proper perform- 
ance of the duties of its private station. Upon 
its surface there is apt to gather a fur which is 
not easily removed by the ordinary rinsing of 
the mouth. There is an instrument of silver, 
called a tongue-scraper, which was never absent 
from the toilette-cases of our grandams, but is 
now almost obsolete, that is well adapted to this 
purpose, and should be used every morning to 
remove the covering of thickened mucus which 
accumulates in the course of the night. This 
fur, if left, gives a pasty sensation to the mouth, 
and destroying the delicacy of the taste, and 
the disposition for food, may spoil the appetite. 

Dr. Holmes, in one of his medical essays, 
gives an historical importance to the tongue- 
scraper, ‘‘I,” says he, “think more of this 
little implement, on account of its agency in 
saving the colony at Plymouth in the year 1623. 
Edward Winslow heard that Massasoit was sick 
and like to die. He found him with a house- 
ful of people about him, women rubbing his arms 
and legs, and friends ‘making such a hellish 
noise’ as they prebably thought would scare 
away the devil of sickness, Winslow gave him 
some conserve, washed his mouth, scraped his 
tongue, which was in a horrid state, got down 
some drink, made him some broth, dosed him 
with an infusion of strawberry leaves and sassa- 
fras root, and had the satisfaction of seeing him 
rapidly recover, Massasoit, full of gratitude, 
revealed the plot which had been formed to de- 
stroy the colonists, whereupon the Governor or- 
dered Captain Miles Standish to. see to it.” 
The Captain did effectually “see to it,” and 
stabbing Peckswot, the ringleader, with his own 
knife, broke up the plot and saved the colony. 

The old-fashioned doctor is apt to trust too 
much to the tongue as an indicator of the state 
of the stomach, and has often recourse to a se- 
vere drench of the remote organ where a simple 
scrape of the near and tangible one would be 
more effectual. A mere fur of the tongue 
should alarm no one, if unaccompanied by no 
other indication of disease, for in nine cases out 
of ten it is only a local foulness, easily removed 
by the scraper, or destined quickly to disappear 
through the natural self-cleansing of the mouth, 

The tongue, though its recuperative power is 
very great and rapid, as is proved by the quick- 
ness and completeness with which a cut, a blis- 
ter, or a burn, or any ordinary injury of it will 
heal, may become the seat of serious disease by 
prolonged irritation. Thus, a jagged tooth, 
the continued pressure of the pipe-stem, and 
the end of the cigar will produce tedious ulcers 
of the tongue, and occasionally deadly cancers. 

The tongue has the exclusive credit for func- 
tions that does not belong to it. It is not ei- 
ther the sole organ of language or of taste. The 
throat, with its vocal chords and its palate, and 
the nose, with its nerves and its air-passages, 
have a large and indispensable share, both in 
tasting and talking. 

The tongue is ordinarily the most abused of 
all the organs of sense. While the eye and the 
ear merely suffer from neglect, the tongue is la- 
boriously perverted, Its nature, by the persist- 
ent diligence of a malevolent art, is so totally 
changed that its dislikes become likes, and its 
likes dislikes. ‘Tobacco, at first spat at with in- 
finite disgust, is finally fondled with delight by 
the enslaved tongue, and the simple food of na- 
ture is rejected for the spiced dishes of art, 





The tongue, it.must be confessed, as the or- 
gan of material taste has-no very dignified func- 
tion, and has reason to withdraw itself from 
public notice. It has been likened to a com- 
missary-general, whose supplies are necessary 
to the ‘action of the other more noble organs, 
but whose sword is seldom drawn, while its as- 
pect is by no means heroic. 





ALL IS CHANGE. 


ARIETY is said to be the spice of life; 
but too much of the spice will spoil the 
taste for the more simple and substantial con- 
stituents. ‘This we fear has been very much 
the case with us Americans, We are in a con- 
stant state of transition, changing our places of 
abode, our houses, our furniture, our modes of 
worship even, with the same facility as we put 
off and on yesterday’s and to-day’s dress. Fash- 
ion, which is proverbially quick to change all 
over the world, is more so in the United States 
than elsewhere, The new bonnet or last robe, 
devised by the fertile fancy of the artistes of 
Berlin or Paris, becomes generally adopted in 
New York and throughout the country long 
before it is so in either of those foreign cities 
where it may have originated. ‘The reason is 
obvious. All the world here can afford to in- 
dulge more or less in the caprices of fashion ; 
and our people, with their natural alertness 
and the great facility of communication, catch 
the novelties as soon as fledged in Europe, 
bring them across the ocean, and scatter them, 
at once, in their flight over the whole country. 
Our fashionable dames returning from their 
travels, and expecting to surprise their friends 
with the last bonnet from Paris, are again and. 
again disappointed, on landing, to find what 
they supposed to be so rare an exotic already 
naturalized and blooming in every street, Ra- 
pidity of change is essential to fashion, and if 
the last be recognized the first must be con- 
ceded, and this may be freely done so far as 
the outline of a bonnet or the cut of a robe is 
concerned. 

We protest, however, against shifting from 
one country to another every two or three years, 
from New York to Paris and back again; remov- 
ing from this to that abode every six months, 
now to a furnished mansion, and then to an ho- 
tel; undoing every thing that was done in the 
house last summer, and doing it over again 
this; altering the proportions of one room, and 
removing the furniture of the other. If it were 
only a question of expense or comfort, people 
might be left to indulge in these caprices to 
the full extent of their purses or patience; but 
this perpetual change lowers the tone of Amer- 
ican life, and is especially hurtful to the young. 
It is fatal to the sentiment of home. The most 
careless observer can not be unconscious of the 
powerful influence wrought upon the child by 
the purely material objects by which he may 
be surrounded. In his objective mind it is the 
wooden, brick, or stone structure, as it may be, 
the room of certain proportions, the familiar fur- 
niture, the old sofa and capacious arm-chair, the 
house and its contents, in fact, which constitute 
the home. And these objects are so closely as- 
sociated with the affections of childhood that it 
is not safe to sever them, for if those go, these 
are apt to follow. 

A frequent change of abode very often in- 
terferes with all systematic plans of education, 
hinders constancy and concentration of effort, 
and prevents the formation of those early friend- 
ships so essential to the humane development of 
character. Upon the parents the effect is no 
less disastrous, for by their wandering life they 
become dependent for companionship upon ev- 
ery chance passer, and learn to live upon the 
accidental excitement of the hour. ‘The effect 
upon their manners and tastes may be readily 
inferred, That irritability and restlessness, 
which are so common as to be considered 
almost national characteristics, find, in these 
constant changes, a powerfully exciting cause, 
as they would their best remedy, in a fixed 
home and a permanent society. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to a Sensible Priend. 


OW little I thought, my dear Letitia, 
when I began to make these little ob- 
servations upon Manners upon the Road that 
we should find that manners was a word of so 
wide a scope. Yet, if you reflect, behavior 
means very much more than making a bow or 
—not whistling aloud in church, Behavior, 
indeed, if I should trust myself to repeat the 
philosophic observation of my friend Peter Paul 
Pry, in whose society I take a great deal of 
pleasure, behavior is the whole manifestation 
of theman. It is the method in which he does 
and says every thing ; and as manner is more 
subtle than matter, it more truly reveals his 
meaning, or conceals it. How often I have 
heard Mrs. Tilbury say, ‘Oh, my dear girl, 
how glad I am to see you!” and I knew from 
her manner that she meant, ‘Deuce take it, 
how shall I get rid of this woman!” Her words 
said one thing, her manner another; and I 
trusted the manner. 
So one day when my sister was coming out 
from a friend’s house, Mr, Pry said, with a quiet 





smile, ‘How Miss Tims hates Mrs. Tomp- 
kins!” 

‘*Why, you surprise me,” answered my sis- 
ter. ‘I thought she said that she was always 
so glad to meet her, for she was such an amia- 
ble and charming person.” 

‘** Ah! did she say so?” replied Mr. Pry. “I 
didn’t hear what she said, I only heard what 
she meant.” 

Now my sister is not very well versed in the 
ways of the world—she is what is commonly 
called an innocent, but such an innocent is by 
no means a fool, and she instantly asked : 

‘Mr. Pry, would you have every body say 
and do exactly what they mean?” 

Mr. Peter Paul Pry is not easily disturbed, 
and he answered as promptly, 

** Certainly not.” 

‘*Why, Mr. Pry,” continued my sister, ‘‘do 
you seriously approve of falsehood? If you 
had a child would you teach him to say what 
he did not mean?” 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Smith,” said Mr. Pry, gayly, 
and pleasantly imitating her manner, “if you 
thought me a rascal would you say so?” 

“No, because that is unnecessary. I could 
show you that I thought you so without saying 
it.” 

“Certainly,” answered Mr. Pry, ‘just as 
Miss Tims showed what she thought of Mrs. 
Tompkins, Your manner would he the inter- 
preter.” 

My sister, Mrs. Smith, was a little confused, 
and she waited a moment to rally. But Mr. 
Pry continued : 

**Mrs. Smith, do you think that if you are 
not glad to see a friend when she calls, you 
ought to say that you are? And if you ought 
not, ought you to allow her to deceive herself 
by supposing that you are? Have you any 
right to allow her to remain under a false im- 
pression? If you do, are you not conniving at 
the falsehood ?” 

My sister, Mrs. Smith, told me, when she 
was repeating the little conversation, that she 
was rather overwhelmed by this onset. But 
she replied : 

“Charity and kindness are not incorsistent 
with truthfulness. If I am not glad to see a 
bore, it is better that I should be pained by his 
presence than that I should pain him by tell- 
ing him I wish he hadn’t come.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Peter Paul Pry, “ you 
do quite right to regard it as a moral disci- 
pline.” 

I tell you this conversation, my dear Letitia, 
because I think that you may not have thought 
of the moral involved. It may not have oc- 
curred to you that the fault is sometimes upon 
your side when those rather heavy neighbors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Boulder, come in for a sociable 
evening. They are severe trials, I allow. I 
often think as I see them standing upon your 
step and ringing the bell that Providence moves 
in inscrutable ways of discipline, and that you 
are being trained for a saint. 

Bores—yes, bores. Dear me! long and 
long ago, in the days when I used to ride horse- 
back, I was pacing with the beautiful May Vio- 
let, the belle of my young days—whose card I 
have somewhere, and whom you could not rec- 
ognize in the comfortable Mrs. Embonpoint 
who fills the entire seat of her carriage—well, 
I was pacing with her over the road at Sara- 
toga, or Sharon, or Ballston, or Newport, or 
Niagara, or Long Branch, or among the White 
Mountains; which was it ?—well, at all events, 
we were pacing along, and I said that I was 
horribly bored by Ned Noddy—twin brother to 
Tom. The beautiful May Violet looked at me 
quietly, and said: 

‘*J never allow myself to be bored.” 

‘* Give me the secret,” I exclaimed, laughing. 

** Pity,” said May Violet, and smiled, and 
broke into a canter, and I galloped after, and 
we met another party of riders, and all loitered 
home in the sunset, and I did not have another 
chance to speak to her until the evening at the 
hotel. ‘Then this was what I saw. 

We were all sitting in the large parlor—you 
remember the large parlor where they used to 
have the small dances—and every body was 
telling the delightful story of an idle day, when 
Isaw Ned Noddy making for May Violet. She 
received him as she did every body with that 
superb and radiant smile, of which the soft 
evening glow still shines upon the face of Mrs. 
Embonpoint, He stood before her and talked 
about Heaven knows what! Ned was a ninny 
then, and the Honorable Edward Noddy does 
not seem to me very different now although he 


is— But no matter what. You know as well 
as I, And the marvel was that she talked to 
him. I do not mean that she had an air of 


breathless interest, nor that she was evidently 
really interested at all, But she was perfectly 
atteutive ; listened to all he said; made the 
most of it; asked questions in return; put him 
at perfect ease, and after about a quarter of an 
hour rose and said, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Noddy, let us 
go over and join—” somebody, and go she did, 
and when she had reached her, bowed to him, 
said ** Thank you,” and had done with him. 
As for Noddy he had been put at his ease; 
he felt very happy, and May Violet had not de- 
ceived him nor any one else. Do you not see 
that she had been, as it were, a great chari- 
table society? She was a sister of a spiritual 





order of Vincent de Paul, and had been nurs- 
ing the sick, She had been giving an alms— 
an alms no less honest and honorable than that 
you give to any poor woman who appeals to 
you and moves your compassion. And what 
was the secret? . It was precisely what she said 
in her saddle. Itwas pity. She acknowledged 
the claim of destitution in the parlor as she 
does now, I do not doubt, at the area gate. 
‘*This man is horribly destitute of every at- 
traction” —such was her angelic reasoning. 
‘There is nobody who will bestow upon him a 
look or a thought, and they would gladly cast 
him out among the dogs. Here, sufferer and 
forlorn, here are ten minutes of conversation.” 
It was pure kindliness and holy sympathy. 
When she went out of the parlor, stately, radi- 
ant—Oh days departed !—I bowed low to her, 
and I said, respectfully, ‘‘Good-night, Saint 
May Violet!” 

I can imagine, dear Letitia, what you will 
say. I can hear you exclaiming, ‘Oh yes, 
when you are a superb belle in a summer hotel 
parlor you can do what you please, and you 
can be very gracious to bores, and you can send 
them about their business when you have done 
with them. But what are you to do with Mr. 
and Mrs. Boulder who come in upon you, and 
deliberately, with malice aforethought, murder 
a whole evening ?” 

Well, but, Letitia, if you are caught, make 
the best of it, not the worst. Don’t sit and 
sulk and talk in monosyllables, and drive them 
out of the house with a very profound and a 
very accurate impression that you are hid- 
eously ill-mannered and probably equally ill- 
tempered. In the first place, tell Biddy or John 
that you are very much engaged whenever the 
Boulders call, except about once a month; and 
in the second place, if they come in, exert your- 
self to entertainthem. It is discipline, and will 
donoharm. On the contrary, it will be of great 
service. Incorrigible bores you can always dis- 
pose of. Iassure you there is nobody more fre- 
quently attacked by them than I. My life is, 
in a certain sense, a warfare with them, or rather, 
let mé say, an immense discipline for myself. 
Oh dear, dear! the golden sands of time which 
these fellows steal, these wretchedly unconscious 
thieves! But when they seem really to approach 
the great treasures, and threaten to carry off a 
day, then I am like Violet May; I rise, and I 
say, “If you please, I must now attend to this 
or this.” 

It needs courage merely ; but some are cour- 
ageous only in extremity. You are not bound 
to endure the weight of the Boulders as often 
as they choose to impose themselves upon you. 
But you are bound to maintain courteous terms 
with your neighbors; and as manner tells tales 
and reveals quite as much as words to a sensi- 
tive appreciation, the true way is not to feel 
bored, ‘That may seem preposterous; but it is 
not so. If you cultivate the distinct conscious- 
ness that you can, and that you will relieve your- 
self of the bore when you choose, you will not 
feel bored, and your face and your manner will 
positively glow with the confidence of speedy 
release, 

I speak to you plainly, my dear Letitia, and 
I do so in perfect faith, because you are a mar- 
ried woman, and feel more free than if you were 
still merely a belie of the ball-room. That is a 
pretty little class who seem to suppose that there 
is no escape. Ah, dear little pretty people, so 
carefully and richly clad, whirling in the deli- 
cious waltz, whose measures still stir this an- 
cient heart, these passive heels, this old dancer 
emeritus—you who dream by day of the ball by 
night, and who sweetly repudiate the poor east- 
ern creatures at whom a Sultan flings his hand- 
kerchief—how much better, and how ditterent 
are you? You permit every conceited fellow 
to steal and squander as much of your precious 
time as he chooses, by hobbling with you in the 
waltz and putting you cruelly out of time. The 
bore to you is the man who can’t dance tolera- 
bly. Now, him you are not obliged to endure. 
Say, ‘‘I am so sorry that we don’t go together 
nicely,” and sternly refuse to try. You are 
sorry, you dear little jades; you know that 
nothing makes you more sorry than to have a 
gawky fellow ask you to dance, except to dance 
with him. ‘* Queen of herself, though China 
fall.” That is the secret—that is the wisdom 
of Pope and of Violet May—and if you will be 
wise, you too will be happy. 

Tell your daughter so, dear Letitia, with the 
love of An Otp BacHeE.or. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CURTAINS, 


ty describing curtains we begin with the in- 
dispensable window-shade. White Holland is 
now preferred to colored shades. Dark brown 
and green are out of use. Delicate neutral tints 
that subdue light without reflecting color, and 
which harmonize with the other colors of the 
room, are the next choice afier white. A wide 
gilt band is the only ornament. An excellent 
contrivance for raising shades is now in use. It 
is similar to the plan by which carriage curtains 
are raised and lowered, and is much more con- 
venient than the old-fashioned cord over pulleys. 
It is cheaper also, and does not get out of order 
so easily. 

Curtains are selected to match the carpets and 
furniture covers. When tapestry is used, the 
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pattern should be the same throughout the room, 
and the reps and satins with which the furniture 
is upholstered are also used for curtains. Draped 
curtains should be amply long and full, and lined 
and interlined to make them full into rich folds. 
Thick heavy reps and satins are formed into side 
draperies and fastened back to display the flowing 
lace curtains beneath. ‘Tapestry borders, gimps, 
and wide bands of velvet are used for trimming. 
The lambrequin or hanging drapery at the top 
of the window falls in deep points at the sides, 
and is fancifully notched and curved. ‘The trim- 
ming is a deep fringe, made of several colors, for 
tapestry, and of one shade, with steel ornaments, 
for solid colors. The material is drawn plain 
across the window, or arranged in set folds. Full 
drapery of thick material is also used at the head 
of windows over lace curtains, without side hang- 


y ae and damask satins are not so fash- 
ionable as the plain surfaces and reps; but the 
beautiful cloth of gold and the rich brocades, so 
like embroidery, are always admired. Solid colors 
are sometimes trimmed with a brightly contrast- 
ing shade. Crimson and drab are seen together, 
and green is trimmed with a walnut brown. A 
reception parlor, furnished lately for a newly- 
married pair, is upholstered throughout with 
fawn-colored satin. The side draperies for the 
windows are each the full width of the satin, 
which is a yard and a half. They are lined with 
silk of precisely the same shade, and thickly in- 
terlined. The trimming is a four inch border of 
scarlet velvet at the sides and bottom of the cur- 
tain. The cord and tassels that hold them back 
are of both colors mingled. Lace curtains, fall- 
ing to the floor, are displayed between them. 
The lambrequins are vandyked and fringed. 

In less expensive materials there is the wide, 
solid-colored silk reps, sold at $9 a yard, and 
the striped terry in chintz patterns, a blue stripe 
alternating with one in cashmere colors, or a 
quiet gray beside tapestry medallions, for $7 the 
yard. The worsted reps are from $3 to $4 50 a 
yard, and are two yards wide. These are suit- 
able for plain parlors, and for dining-rooms and 
libraries, and are trimmed with gay borders, or 
with the same color. It is in rich, warm colors, 
crimson, brown, and green, and blue if preferred, 
but blue is not a desirable color for curtains. 

Cornices are very narrow and plain. Black 
walnut studded with steel is a suitable cornice for 
heavy reps. The immense tassels have walnut 
heads and steel pendants among the woolen 
fringe. Wooden pins for holding back the cur- 
tains are preferred to gilt. 


LACE CURTAINS. 

Beautiful lace curtains are displayed with fine 
mesh, almost covered by the embroidery. Small 
flowers are in the centre and a wide border sur- 
rounds the whole curtain. Some of these are 
$100 a window, and others are as low as $12 50. 
The rich appliqué laces vary from $25 to $75. 
Nottingham laces are fresh and pretty for cham- 
ber windows. A whole window may be furnished 
for $4, but the handsomest are $22. ‘These are 
bordered, with striped centres, and at a short 
distance the imitation is not easily detected. 

The tamboured muslin is admired for country 
houses. They should be made wide and full and 
looped at the side by white cords and tassels. 

Dotted Swiss muslin is trimmed with a fluted 
ruffle and secured to the side pins with narrow 
frills. 

CHINTZ AND CRETONNE. 

The European plan of fitting up the whole 
chamber or a country drawing-room with chintz 
is being introduced here. ‘The lambrequins, the 
portiéres, or door-hangings, the mantle-covers, 
toilette draperies, bed-curtains, and sofa and 
chair covers, are all of the same material. 
Glazed chintz of bright yet durable colors is 
used for this purpose. It is in light blue and 
drab grounds, with gay stripes and medallions. 
French cretonne, thicker than chintz, is consid- 
ered preferable. It has a satin-like twill that 
renders it very strong. It is in antique and 
in Oriental patterns, particularly appropriate for 
the Turkish lounges and easy-chairs of the bed- 
rooms. 

Buff and dove colored linen, white and pink 
striped dimity, and the Jacquard linens in twilled 
stripes of contrasting colors, are also used for 
chamber furniture. Loose summer wraps for 
parlor use should be of white linen, bound with 
a bright color. 


TABLE AND PIANO COVERS. 

Turkish table-covers are mosaics made of tiny 
pieces of cloth, needle-worked together like India 
shawls. They are marked $100 and $125. 
Covers of Aubusson tapestry are shown in small 
squares at from $20 to $75. Green cloth centres 
with appliqué borders in bright colors are easily 
made with piano-covers to match. The appliqué 
pattern is sometimes in leaves of gilt. The soft 
velvet-looking Moquette of beautifully blended 
colors is sold at $20. 

TABLE CHINA. 

A visit to the china establishments discloses 
myriads of the beautiful things with which house- 
wives love to adorn their tables. Connoisseurs 
say there have been great improvements made in 
all kinds of pottery ware within the past ten 
years. The eye is no longer offended with clum- 
sily-shaped table wares covered with grotesque 
ornaments. ‘Taste and skill are displayed in their 
shape and decoration, and the more common 
articles, the necessities as well as the luxuries, 
are made after graceful and artistic designs. 

In table china the preference at present is for 
pure shapes and simple outlines, with very little 
ornamental moulding, but highly enameled and 
decorated with gilt. Heraldic designs, antiques, 
medallions, and monograms are the favorite cen- 
tre decorations. Solid bands of gilt and of 
enameling in high colors surround the device. 
There are buff grounds and bright coral, shaded 





crimson and pomona green, on which are wreaths 
of small flowers or Grecian tracery in gilt. Many 
handsome French sets have the plates and plat- 
ters ornamented only on the rim. Centre orna- 
ments are concealed by the food, and are soon 
defaced by the knife and fork. For these rea- 
sons monograms and initials should always be 
near the edge. The best artists charge from $9 
to $12 adozen for monograms, which adds about 
$150 to the expense of a set of china. 

The oval shape, so long preferred for the larg- 
er articles of dinner sets, is giving place to 
round dishes for vegetables and salads, soup 
tureens, and in fact every thing but meat plat- 
ters. Very few dishes are now placed on ped- 
estals, There is a tendency to place every 
thing low and near the table except the centre 
épergne. Composts and custard-stands are but 
slightly elevated above the flat salver at their 
base. 

DINNER SETS, 


Among the plain white china we were shown 
dinner sets of one hundred and fifty pieces, in 
which are included a small breakfast, dessert, 
and tea sets. ‘These were of light French ware 
almost transparent. ‘The prices ranged from $40 
to $75. Cheaper sets are sold at $30. These 
are of very fair quality, so little inferior to those 
just mentioned that the difference could only be 
detected by a practiced eye. They are suitable 
for ordinary use, and contain every thing neces- 
sary for a small family table. A very full set of 
pure white china from the French Exposition is 
marked $800. It is exceedingly thin and frag- 
ile, with no ornament except a border of curved 
moulding. Its beauty consists in its delicate 
material and artistic shapes. 

Very pretty decorated sets may be bought for 
$150. Many persons prefer the narrow orna- 
mental borders of such sets rather than more 
profuse ornament. With elaborate decoration 
and heraldic devices a full dinner set will cost 
$700. A quaint antique design entirely cov- 
ered over with Chinese figures and hieroglyphics 
is worth $1000. 

The English stone china, so much used all over 
Europe, is being introduced here. It is of dark, 
rich colors thickly strewn with flowers, and is ap- 
propriate for country houses furnished in the cot- 
tage style. The majolica ware is admired for 
dessert sets. It comes in the deep cobalt-blue 
grounds, and in rich-shaded sea-green, with oak- 
colored perforated borders in vine-wreaths and 
leaves. Wedgewood is pretty made in tea sets. 
It is not very popular, though of clear shades 
with classic decorations. There are tiny téte-a- 
téte sets of the transparent Sevres, and others of 
more substantial china in vivid colors without 
gloss. There are black coral grounds with gay 
medallions of flowers and landscapes, called the 
Pompadour sets. Japanned tea-trays are grained 
to represent rosewood and walnut. ‘They are 
without ornament in the centre and surrounded 
by a Roman border of red and gilt. Bread 
trenchers of stone china are shown, but those of 
carved wood are preferred. A large knife with 
carved handle accompanies them. 


TOILETTE SET, VASES, AND JARDINIERES. 


The vivid colors now applied to china are es- 
pecially appropriate for toilette sets. It is the 
fancy now to arrange receptacles for flowers on 
all the toilette articles. ‘Tops of cosmetic boxes 
and of perfume bottles are surmounted by a lily 
large enough to hold a single flower, or with a 
cornucopia for a bouquet. A novelty in vases is 
a fine etched glass bowl of floral pattern, in 
standards of carved walnut wood. ‘There are 
also thick cut-glass vases, tulip-shaped, resting 
on leaves of real bronze. A pair of French 
china vases represents the four seasons. The 
painting is beautifully done, and the border 
around the medallion is considered a master- 
piece. ‘The price is $200. Very large vases 
for a hall are covered with grotesque Chinese 
figures, ‘They are marked $350. 


GLASSWARE, 


The prevailing styles of glassware for table use 
are light delicate shapes with only slight borders 
and monograms for decorations. ‘The glass 
called mousseline by the French is much used. 
It is very frail, but pretty, and displays to ad- 
vantage the engraving, cutting, or etching, with 
which it is ornamented. Breakfast goblets have 
round bowls on a slight stem. Table tumblers 
are deep and cylindrical, but are very little used. 
Wine-glasses are mounted on the merest straw 
stems. Preserve dishes are round and on low 
pedestals, or without any. Bohemian ware is 
losing favor. Rose-colored glasses and the po- 
mona green are used for Rhine wines. 

A dinner set of etched glass is sold for $50. 
The set consists of goblets and finger-bowls, a 
dozen of each, four decanters, and four dozen 
glasses of different shapes, for Champagne, claret, 
wine, and liqueur. 

A pretty claret pitcher is of a new shape, with- 
out astopper. The glass is engraved in a border 
of grapes and leaves, with monogram on the 
bowl. A wine pitcher of Bohemian glass, frosted 
blue and white, has a pocket or a cave under the 
handle for holding ice, so that it may not dilute 
the wine. There are handsome dessert sets of 
frosted glass, white and gilt, or of ruby. The 
épergne is for flowers. There are two large com- 
potiers for fruit, four cake salvers shaped like 
shells, and a dozen plates. The ruby set is $150. 


CUTLERY, ETC. 


A new table-knife may be mentioned here. 
The blade and handle are forged from one bar 
of steel, and are heavily plated with silver. The 


handle is shaped similarly to a fork handle, and’ 


is more convenient to use than a bulky one of 
ivory. It can be replated every year at less ex- 
pense than is required to keep ivory handles in 
repair, and the handles are not in danger of 
coming loose, as is the case with the latter, The 











price is $12..a dozen for table-knives, and $10 
for the smaller dessert size. 

Among the new labor-saving machines is a 
patent contrivance for mixing the batter of cakes 
and puddings, A crank turns a wheel and a pad- 
dle which, by constant rotary motion in the bat- 
ter, makes it light and of proper consistency. A 
larger machine, of more force, kneads dough in 
the same way. Another patent coffee-pot is 
added to the list, which claims to condense the 
coffee instead of boiling it. The aroma that usu- 
ally escapes with the steam is here retained be- 
cause the steam is condensed. A table file is 
made of porcelain and preferred by many to the 
best steel, 

A new broom. has been invented which, when 
worn out, can be unscrewed from the handle and 
replaced by a new one at a small expense, and 
which possesses greater elasticity from being set 
into a brass cap instead of being banded at the 
top like the common broom. But one of the 
new inventions in which housewives will most de- 
light is a washing-machine which has the great 
advantage over others of its species that the fire 
does the work of the laundress without necessi- 
tating any manual labor. This machine is in the 
form of a large boiler, provided with tubes, through 
which the hot suds are forced upward by means 
of a vacuum and poured back upon the clothes 
placed within it, thus cleansing them thoroughly 
by the rapid circulation of water through the 
fabric. 

Thanks are due Messrs. WALRAVEN; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; Davis Cottamore & Co. ; 
E. V, Haucuwout & Co.; Epwarp D. Bass- 
FORD; J. Russert & Co. ; C. A. Cieae & Co. ; 
Automatic CLotHEes WasHER & BoiLer Co. 





PERSONAL, 


SEVERAL ladies of high social position in this 
city—Mrs. Wm. B. PARKER, Mrs. JOHN SHER- 
woop, Mrs. EDwarD Cooper, Mrs, WM. T. BLop- 
ceETT, Mrs. Gzo. F. Betts, Mrs. DE BIRMINGHAM, 
and Mrs, 8. L. M. BarRLow—did a very kindly 
thing in lending their influence and efforts to a 
series of concerts and dramatic entertainments 

‘*Private Theatricals”) at the theatre of the 

nion League Club, in aid of the charities of 
New York on the evenings of April 20, 22, 24, 
27, 29, May 1, and the afternoon of May 2. 

—Mr. CHARLES A. Dana is making a great suc- 
cess of the Sun. Already it is paying a hand- 
some interest to its stockholders. Tts editorials 
brief, scholarly, able—have the true journalistic 
ring. Its local and general news is clearly and 
concisely given; its literary selections admira- 
ble; its telegraphic intelligence as full as that 
of any of its contemporaries. It is therefore not 
surprising that a paper so excellent in every de- 
partment, sold for two cents, should be found in 
the homes and in the hands of ‘‘all sorts and 
conditions of men.” 

—The senior counsel of the President of the 
United States, Mr. BENJAMIN RAND CuRTIS, 
formerly one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the only one, we 
believe, who ever resigned from that position— 
is described as a man without a smile or a trifle. 
He is like DANrEL WEBSTER in stature, face, and 
manner; seldom walks in any body’s company, 
but with slow, deliberate stride comes alone to 
the Capitol, and entering the Senate, sits in a 
condition of vigilant retirement. He exchanges 
no words with his legal brethren. If he is in- 
troduced to any body he shakes hands with that 
gravity that WEBSTER used to revel in. He 
weighs about 190 pounds, perhaps more. Na- 
ture gave him a good, large, Websterian head, 
and his face is a fine old liver-color. 

—Mrs. DisRAELI has at length reached the point 
of her highest aspirations. Not only is her hus- 
band Prime Minister of England, but she recent- 
ly gave a dinner party at which the notable peo- 
ple of the kingdom assisted, the Premier taking 
the Princess of Wales down to dinner, Mrs. Dis- 
RAELI leaning on the arm of the Prince. That, 
to Wig must have been a most satisfactory ban- 
que’ 

—Nowadays, when one of our city ladies de- 
sires to hold a consultation with a first-class 
modiste, the visit must be made to the latter, a 
card sent in, and time awaited to see whether 
her modisteship can “ receive.”” Something of the 
same sort, though a trifle more Pelham-ish, is 
told of a famous inventor of fashions in Paris, 
named WortH. ‘‘ When this truly great man is 
composing he reclines on a sofa, and one of the 
young ladies of the establishment plays ‘ Verdi’ 
to him; he composes chiefly in the evening, and 
says that the rays of the setting sun gild his con- 
ceptions. Like every great genius, he is very 
modest, and thinks the very weakest tea of him- 
self. A short time since he told the Duchess de 
—— that he could give her a dress, but he could 
not pay style.” 

—The New York correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune makes a strong demand upon the public 
credulity when he asks it to believe, that when 
Mr. Bryant called on Mr. DicKEns at his hotel 
and sent up his card it was returned with the re- 
ply that Mr. DicKENs made it a rule to see no 
one. It was this discourtesy, says the corre- 
spondent, which led Mr. Bryant to decline to 
— at the journalistic dinner given to Mr. 

ICKENS on the 18th ult. 

—An enthusiastic admirer of Mr. CoLFAx says 
that he is not only one of the best fellows in the 
world, but that ‘‘ his face is a banqueting-house.”’ 
His tones, grasp, and air are of the pleasantest, 
and he puts you at ease with yourself in a mo- 
ment. As much as any of the oncoming states- 
men of the country he possesses Emerson’s 
ticket of admission to the highest honors : 

“The only credentials, 
Passport to success, 
Opens castle and parlor, 
Address, man, address |” 

—It must have been quite diverting the other 
evening at Cleveland, Ohio, to see Miss Caro- 
LINE RICHINGS quit the stage at one part of the 
performance, step down into the leader’s chair 
in front, assume the baton, and lead the orches- 
tra; which she positively did, because the lead- 
er was ——- and didn’t show at the right 
moment. myer me as Mr. WEBSTER used to 
say, he was “suffering from an accident of hos- 
pitality.”’ 

—It is rumored that should changes take place 
in the Cabinet, after the termination of the 
JOHNSON trial, Mr, Sewarp will visit the States 





of Central America and ae a take a run over 
to China. He has fairly carned his vacation, 
and the whole country will be glad to see him 
go away and have a good time. 

—The Rev. Mr. SpuRGEON is said to be very 
happy in his domestic relations, his wife being 
in entire sympathy with him in all his efforts. 
They have two children, twins, boys now eleven 
= old, who are studying in the Metropolitan 

abernacle College. The following touching in- 
cident in connection with them will be interest- 
ing to the readers of the Bazar: ‘* When Mr. and 
Mrs. SPURGEON had departed last year on their 
summer tour, the two boys entered into conver- 
sation with each other as to how they should 
act with respect to the evening’s devotions. 
After some consultation on the subject, it was 
finally arranged that one should read the chap- 
ter and that the other should pray. When the 
evening had come and the hour of prayer had 
arrived, they called together all connected with 
the house, and having read and prayed as they 
had planned during the day, they dismissed the 
servants and retired to repose. When the pa- 
rents returned home and learned what had been 
done, with tears they embraced their little ones, 
— rendered praises and thanksgivings unto 

od. 


—Hon. Jon Macez, who died a few days 
since at his home in Schuyler County, New 
York, was one of the wealthiest men of the time, 
estimated at $40,000,000. He was one of the 
original projectors of the Erie Railway, and for 
many years a leading director. He was also the 
originator and, up to his demise, president of 
the Steuben County Bank. The bulk of his for- 
tune has been made within the last ten or fifteen 
years by dealing in coal lands in Pennsylvania, 
which he bought and sold on a gigantic scale. 
Among other bequests he left $30,000 to the 
American Bible Society, and $30,000 to the 
American Tract Society. 

—The ‘‘ Lone JonN WENTWORTH” of the Brit- 
ish Parliament is Mr. Warp Hunt, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who stands six feet six inches 
in his stockings and is proportionately stout— 
the tallest, heaviest, and one of the ablest men 
in the House of Commons. 

—A new star in the musical firmament has 
arisen in Florence. Her name is Linpa Carac- 
c1oLo. She is young, handsome, possesses a 
wonderful voice, has been thoroughly drilled b: 
the best masters, and has, besides, histrionic tal- 
ent of a high order. The operatic world craves 
such things and pays liberally for first-class war- 
blers. 

—The Head Centres of empire in France and 
Prussia have been doing honor to plebeian talent 
—NAPOLEON having just conferred the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor on M. Pav Dv- 
PONT, a famous printer of Paris; and the Prus- 
sian monarch having sent a splendid porcelain 
vase from the royal manufactory at Berlin to 
Dr. NELATON as a mark of his Majesty’s satis- 
faction at the successful operation to which 
Count de Gotz, the Prussian embassador, owes 
the re-establishment of his health. 

—Mrs. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE has two daugh- 
ters, one of whom is married to Dr. WisTaR 
(old, historical family), of Philadelphia. The 
other resides in Georgia, on a plantation of her 
father’s, and is said to be greatly beloved by the 
colored people, formerly Mr. B.’s slaves. 

—LEoNn CowEsac, valet of the Emperor Louis 
NAPOLEON, died recently in Paris, quite wealthy. 
He owned the house at Vichy in which the Em- 
PEROR was accustomed to stay during his visits 
to that watering-place, and on arriving used to 
say, in a jocular way, ‘‘ Well, Leon, I am your 
lodger again.”” Happy Leon! 

—Dr. Timotuy Titcoms Ho.iianp paid, last 
year, government tax on an income of $7315. 
At least he confessed to that amount. 

—A connubial festivity of the highest artistic 
distinction is about to take place in Paris.—M. 
GusTAVE Dore being about to wed Mile. Nits- 
son, the prima donna. As each is very rich, 
very gifted, and very celebrated, they ought to 
be very, very happy. Is there any Accident 
Insurance Company en to take a risk on 
that? It comes under the head of ** Extra Haz- 
ardous.”’ 

—Mrs. Victor HvGo, being moved thereto by 
the reputation of her husband, has done a very 
successful novel, which is understood to present 
much of the history of her husband’s life. A 
similar literary experiment is about to be fol- 
lowed by the wife of another illustrious exile, 
Madame EpGar QUINET, who has in press a 
work which will contain not only memoirs of 
her own and her husband’s life in banishment, 
but many details of the proscription of 1851. 

—That rollicking young gentleman, the Arch- 
duke Henry, of Austria, who lately married a 
clever young actress against the commands of 
the Emperor, and was consequently told he 
mustn’t come to the royal abode any more, has 
been permitted to return, the Kaiser having ree- 
ognized the marriage. He, moreover, has prom- 
ised to be good to the young people, and make 
Mrs. *“*Henry’”’ a baroness, and receive her at 
court. 

—The author of the ‘‘Schonberg-Cotta Fam- 
ily,’? Mrs. CHARLES, is a small, slight lady, very 
English, whose modest, almost timid, manners 
at once engage interest and sympathy. She is 
the only child of a Member of Parliament who 
died a few years since. Mr. CHARLEs is a mer- 
chant of London, who, though engaged in busi- 
ness, shares in the tastes of his wife, and furnish- 
es her ample means for their gratification. 

—M. TuHIeErs is now seventy, but incessantly 
active as ever. He has preserved the freshness 
and almost fiery impetuosity of a young man, 
and is a most indefatigable student and worker. 
He rises every morning at five o’clock and re- 
pairs immediately to his study, which, of a very 
large size, forms a sort of gallery, and contains 
tive windows, four of which open on St. George’s 
Place, and the fifth on the garden of the mansion 
—a garden such as nowadays is rarely met witl 
in Paris—with tall old trees, a splendid lawn, and 
countless rose-buds. Roses are THIERS’s favor: 
ite flowers. He remains at work until noon, 
when he takes a light breakfast in his study. 
Like all men working with their heads, he eats 
very little in the morning and does not smoke at 

—The younger GLADSTONE (W. H.) recently 
made his maiden speech in Parliament during 
the dinner-hour, very naturally selecting a time 
when his father was not in his seat. It was pol- 
ished, graceful, and well delivered. He was well 
received in a thin house, and had the tact not 
to talk aminute toolong. A chip of the ancient 
block, 
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front part lay the pleat as shown above and sew the foundation to the outer 
wire. The Augusta bonnet is made after the same pattern as the Marie 
Antoinette. 

The ‘‘ Pompadour” bonnet, Fig. 6, consists of three bands and a head-piece 
of the foundation-muslin. In forming this, cut first of any silk at hand—it is 
iminaterial whether it be old or new—two bias bandeaux, each two and a 
half inches wide, the one eleven and the other twelve inches in length; in ad- 


Directions for Making Bonnet Frames and Bonnets. 
Wiru the aid of the accompanying figures, our readers will be enabled to 
make their own bonnet-frames, cheaply and easily, which will often prove a 
great convenience to those living in the country. “We also give patterns of the 
latest styles of bonnets, which it is often difficult or impossible to obtain in 
small places. 





Fig. 6.—Frame oF Pompapovr. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. XIL., Figs. 48-51. 











Fig. 1.—Outer Wire or Bonnet FramE—REDUCED. 





Fig. 3.—Wire or Bonnet FRAME—REDUCED. 
The making of a bonnet frame is very simple; the material needed is foun- 
dation muslin, coarse and fine wire, and, for some styles, also silk. f Fic. 4.—F : c Wire dition to these a straight piece of foundation muslin twelve and a half inches 
For the simple forms, shape first the outer edge of the frame of coarse wire, 18. ti Weeac. 7 mea 9 TO ong, for the front band. The material of the bandeaux is to be laid over on 
allowing the ends to lap over about an inch; and fastening them together as 7H! UUTER WIRE OF FRAME—EULL SIZE. - both sides at the distance of three-fourths of an inch from the edge, so that 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, with fine wire such as is used in making flowers. In- each finished band shall be one inch wide. In each of the seams made by 
stead of this, fine bonnet-wire may be used, which is easily taken out. The ee thus folding the material lay a fine wire and back-stitch it fast. The upper 
so-formed wire circle (see Fig. 1), the size of which is according to the size and pig, 9, Jorninc oF THE WIRES—FULL Size. edge of the stuff may be laid under in a narrow hem and then hemmed to the 
under edge as shown by Fig. 8. In order to give the silk bands the shape 








Fig. 7.—Frame or Marre ANTOINETTE. 
For pattern see Suppl., No. XIV., Fig. 53. 


Fig. 5.—Frame or Fancuon. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., Fig. 52. 





form of the frame, and is designated in the descriptions accompanying each, ijl AAA \ shown by Figs. 48 and 49, Supplement, the outer side of the stuff must be 
must now be bent into the requisite form as shown in the pattern accompany- stretched and the wire bent as shown in the pattern. The finished bandeaux 
ing each description. The ends which are fastened together must always are fastened together at the points designated by the numbers. Then cut ac- 
come in the middle of the back of the frame. The cross wires, of fine wire, cording to Fig. 50, Supplement, a piece of foundation muslin, bias along the 
must next be fastened to this, as shown in the patterns and accompanying de- middle, and extending a quarter of an inch beyond the edges. -This must be 
scriptions. Each of these pieces should be cut about half an inch longer than sewed to the bands on the under side, holding the material in as required be- 
is given in the cut. ‘The ends of these cross wires are wound around the outer ' | wae the mocamary 56 and 57. The Pompadour and Watteau bonnets are made 
edge of the frame-work as sh in Fig. 4. i i Pe aan § manner: 
knife in order to make the Parte ing tia teae whns, ame: poll: i Fig. 13.—Bias Strip vor Brxpine— Having completed the frame, proceed to cover it with the material chosen. 
are fastened by means of Fu Sizz. The manner of doing this, 
threads, the ends of which as also the arrangement of 
are tied. . Having finished bows, flowers, lace, feath- 
the frame-work, stretch the ers, etc., can scarcely be 
foundation muslin lightly described, but must be 
over it, fastening only on the learned from illustration, 
outer border. and will depend on individ- 
For the frame of a black ual taste and the skill of 
bonnet use black foundation themaker. It only remains 
and black wire, and for a to mention that the material 
white bonnet white mate- must always be put on bias, 
rial; for a lace or crape bon- ; é so that it can be stretched 
net in colors wind the frame Fig. 10.—Binpine or BonneT—Fou Size. Fig. 14.—BanDEau FoR BoNNET at will, whether it be plain, 
with narrow bias strips of —REDUCED. : ‘ _ _ Pleated, or puffed over the 
the same material, and cover the foundation with several thicknesses of frame. In putting on the outside material—if it be plain it must be — 
the same, in order that it may not show through. Pliers are used for tightly stretched—lay it over the frame, cut it at the distance of half an 
cutting the wire; if these are not at hand make an oblique cut with the inch beyond the edge of the bonnet, and sew it fast to the foundation on 
scissors, after which it is easily broken. the inner side, taking care not to let the stitches be visible on the outside. 
The most simple style here given is the ‘ Metternich,” Fig. 5. In Line with tulle or material like the bonnet. . ‘ 
making the frame for this, fashion the outer part of the frame-work from The borders may be made in different ways. Take either a piece of 
a wire twenty-five inches long, after the pattern given in Fig. 52 of the the bonnet material, or, in case that be light, of silk or velvet of the 
Supplement, as shown in the illustration Fig. 1. The cross wires are same color. Figs. 9-11 show a rounded border. Take a bias strip two 
placed as shown in Fig. 52 of the Supplement, and the accompanying il- inches wide, as shown by Fig. 9, and sew it on the bonnet, taking care 
lustrations Figs. 2-8. Over the prepared frame-work stretch tightly a to sew through the double material, and to draw the thread tight; lay 
piece of foundation, hem-stitch it over the outer wire, cut the edges 











Fig. 15.—Jomntnc WirE ror BANDEAU. 





ns Fig. 16.—ManNneER OF Maxine BanpEAU—FULL Size. 
Fig. 8. —MAnner OF MaxkinG BANDEAU FOR PoMPADOUR-—FULL S1ZE. 6 


the stuff over the edge and hem down on the under side so that the 
stitches shall not show on the outside. 

The border shown by Fig. 12 is made in a similar manner, but in this 
a fold without a cord is laid on the right side. This may be of a different 
color from the bonnet. 

Still another border is made by a bias strip of stuff one and a half inches 
in width ; lay the edges over at the width of a quarter of an inch 
(see Fig. 13), fold the strip together at half its width, and fasten 


away a quarter of an inch from the edge of the wire, and sew this down 
on the inside of the frame. 

Fig. 7 is the Marie Antoinette. Begin this by fastening the ends of a 
wire twenty-four inches long in the manner shown by Fig. 2, bend it in 
the shape given by Fig. 53 of the Supplement, and fasten to this the 
middle long wire and the cross wires as shown by Figs. 3 and 4. 
On this lay the doubled stuff bias along the middle line, and cut the 
sides, leaving half an inch of the material beyond the edge. In the 






Fig. 17.—MAnNER oF SEWING ON STRINGS. 
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Fig. 18.—RosreTtE Bow ror PompaDouR— 
Hatr Size. 


Fig. 20.—Fan-Suarep Bow ror METTERNICH— 
HatrF SIZE. 





Fig. 19.—Satrx Bow ror Trianon—Hatr Size. 
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one end to a corner of the bonnet, laying it so | any of it. 


that the middle seam made by doubling shall lie 
exactly on the front edge of the bonnet; stretch 
the strip along the edge till it exactly fits, then 
fasten it on the other corner and hem down on 
the inside. On the outside the border will lie 
smooth, and does not need to be fastened. 

For the band simulating a diadem, which is 
seen on the front of many bonnets, sew together 
two widths of wire bonnet, each nine inches long, 
and cover them with a strip of bias material, five 
inches wide, laying in a piece of stiff muslin. 
Fig. 14 shows a finished band. The ends must 
be fastened inside near the front edge of the bon- 
net. ‘The remainder is left loose. 

As the bonnets are mostly fastened under the 
chin by means of tulle or crape, the ribbons are 
usually narrow. They are sewed on the corners 
of the bonnet, and tied back under the hair, 
The ribbon is folded down to the width of an 
inch by making two pleats, and is then sewed on 
as shown by Fig. 17. 








‘ [Entezed according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
by a & Brothers, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York.) 
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CHAPTER L. 
THE BANK DIRECTORS. 


Tue bank doors were closed, and the bank di- 
rectors were left to their own reflections. Clark 
had been in through the day, and at the critical 
moment his feelings had overpowered him so 
much that he felt compelled to go over to the inn 
to get something to drink, wherewith he might 
refresh himself and keep up his spirits. 

Potts and John remained in the bank parlor. 
The clerks had gone. Potts was in that state 
of dejection in which even liquor was not desira- 
ble. J®hn showed his usual nonchalance. 

‘Well, Johnnie,” said Potts, after a long si- 
lence, ‘‘ we're used up!” 

‘The bank’s bursted, that’s a fact. You were 
a fool for fighting it out so long.” 

‘*T might as well. I was responsible, at any 
rate.” 

“You might have kept your gold.” 

‘“Then my estate would have been good. Be- 
sides, I hoped to fight through this difficulty. 
In fact, I hadn’t any thing else to do.” 

‘* Why not ?” 

**Smithers & Co.” 

** Ah! yes.” 

‘They'll be down on me now. 
I was afraid of all along.” 

‘* How much do you owe them ?” 

‘¢ Seven hundred and two thousand pounds.” 

‘*The devil! I thought it was only five hun- 
dred thousand.” 

“It’s been growing every day. It’s a dread- 
ful dangerous thing to have unlimited credit.” 

‘* Well, you’ve got something as an offset. The 
debts due the bank.” 

** Johnnie,” said Potts, taking a long breath, 
**since Clark isn’t here I don’t mind telling you 
that my candid opinion is them debts isn’t worth 
arush. <A great crowd of people came here for 
money. I didn’t hardly ask a question. I 
shelled out royally. I wanted to be known, so 
as to get into Parliament some day. I did what 
is called ‘ going it blind.’” 

‘* How much is owing you?” 

“‘The books say five hundred and thirteen 
thousand pounds—but it’s doubtful if I can get 


That’s what 





And now Smithers & Co. will be 


| down on me at once.” 


‘What do you intend to do?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘*Haven’t you thought ?” : 

“No, I couldn't.” 

** Well, I have.” 

‘¢ What ?” 

** You'll have to try to compromise 

‘* What if they won't ?” 

John shrugged his shoulders, and said nothing. 

‘* After all,” resumed Potts, hopefully, ‘it 
can’t be so bad. ‘The estate is worth two mill- 
ions.” 

.** Pooh!” 

**Tsn’t it?” 

‘* Of course not. 
it for.” 

’ “*'That’s because it was thrown away.” 

‘¢ Well, it ‘ll have to be thrown away again.” 

‘Oh, Smithers & Co. ‘ll be easy. ‘They don’t 
care for money.” 

‘Perhaps so. The fact is, I don’t understand 
Smithers & Co. at all. I’ve tried to see through 
their little game, but can’t begin to do it.” 

‘*Oh, that’s easy enough! ‘They knew I was 
rich, and let me have what money I wanted.” 

John looked doubtful. 

At this moment a rap was heard at the back 
door. 

‘There comes Clark!” said he. 

Potts opened the door. Clark entered. 
face was flushed, and his eyes bloodshot. 

‘*See here,” said he, mysteriously, as he en- 
tered the room. 

‘* What?” asked the others, anxiously. 

‘*There’s two chaps at the inn. One is the 
Italian—” 

‘* Langhetti!” 

‘* Ay,” said Clark, gloomily ; ‘‘and the other 
is his mate—that fellow that helped him to carry 
off the gal. They've done it again this time, and 
my opinion is that these fellows are at the bot- 
tom of all our troubles. You know whose son 
he is.” 

Potts and John exchanged glances. 

**T went after that devil once, and I'm going 
to try it again. . This time I'll take some one 
who isn’t afraid of the devil. Johnnie, is the 
dog at the Hall?” 

“Vou.” 

* All right!” said Clark. ‘‘T'll be even with 
this fellow yet, if he is in league with the devil.” 

With these words Clark went out, and left the 
two together. A glance of savage exultation 
passed over the face of Potts. 

‘*Tf he comes back successful,” said he, ‘all 
right, and if he doesn’t, why then”’— He paused. 

“Tf he doesn’t come back,” said John, finish- 
ing the sentence for him, ‘‘ why then—all right- 
er.’ 


” 
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You know what you,bought 


His 
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CHAPTER LI. 
A STRUGGLE. 


Att the irresolution which for a time had char- 
acterized Despard had vanished before the shock 
of that great discovery which his father’s manu- 
script had revealed to him. One purpose now lay 
clearly and vividly before him, one which to so 
loyal and devoted a nature as his was the holiest 
duty, and that was vengeance on his father’s mur- 
derers. 

In this purpose he took refuge from his own 
grief; he cast aside his own longings, his anguish, 
his despair. Langhetti wished to search after his 
“ Bice;” Despard wished to find those whom his 
dead father had denounced to him. In the in- 
tensity of his purpose he was careless as to the 
means by which that vengeance should be ac- 
complished. He thought not whether it would 
be better to trust to the slow action of the law, or 
to take the task into his own hands. His only 
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wish was to be confronted with either of these 
men, or both of them. 

It was with this feeling in his heart that he set 
out with Langhetti, and the two went once more 
in company to the village of Brandon, where they 
arrived on the last day of the ‘‘run on the bank.” 

He did not know exactly what it would be best 
to do first. His one idea was to go to the Hall, 
and confront the murderers in their own place. 
Langhetti, however, urged the need of help from 
the civil magistrate. It was while they were de- 
liberating about this that a letter was brought in 
addressed to the Rev. Courtenay Despard. 

Despard did not recognize the handwriting. 
In some surprise how any one should know that 
he was here he opened ‘the letter, and his sur- 
prise was still greater as he read the following : 


‘*Sir,—There are two men here whom you 
seek—one Potts, the other Clark. You can see 
them both at any time. 

‘The young lady whom you and Signor Lan- 
ghetti formerly rescued has escaped, and is now 
in safety at Déhton, a village not more than 
twenty miles away. She lives in the last cot- 
tage on the left-hand side of the road, close by 
the sea. ‘There is an American elm in front.” 


There was no signature. 

Despard handed it in silence to Langhetti, who 
read it eagerly. Joy spread over his face. He 
started to his feet. 

‘*T must go at once,” said he, excitedly. ‘‘ Will 
you ?” 

‘* No,” replied Despard. .‘¢ You had better go. 
I must stay; my purpose is a different one.” 

‘* But do not you also wish to secure the safety 
of Bice ?” 

‘*Of course; but I shall not be needed. You 
will be enough.” 

Langhetti tried to per- 
suade him, but Despard 
was immovable. For 
himself he was too impa- 
tient to wait. He determ- 
ined to set out at once. 
He could not get a car- 
riage, but he managed to 
obtain a horse, and with 
this he set out. It was 
about the time when the 
bank had closed. 

Just before his depart- 
ure Despard saw a man 
come from the bank and 
enter the inn. He knew 
the face, for he had seen 
it when here before. It 
was Clark. At the sight 
of this face all his fiere- 
est instinct awoke within 
him—a deep thirst for 
vefigeance arose. He 
could not lose sight of 
thisman. He determined 
to track him, and thus by 
active pursuit to do some- 
thing toward the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. 

He watched him, 
therefore, as he entered 
the inn, and caught a 
hasty glance which Clark 
directed at himself and 





Langhetti. He did not 
: RR understand the meaning 
Z ST SAW of the scowl that passed 


over the ruffian’s face, nor 
did Clark understand the 
full meaning of that 
gloomy frown which low- 
ered over Despard’s brow 








COULD NOT MOVE.” 


as his eyes blazed wrath- 
fully and menacingly 
upon him. 


“THUG! DO YOU KNOW 











WHAT THAT IS?” 


Clark came out and went to the bank. On 
quitting the bank Despard saw him looking back 
at Langhetti, who was just leaving. He then 
watched him till he went up to the Hall. 

In about half an hour Clark came back on 
horseback followed by a dog. He talked for a 
while with the landlord, and then went off at a 
slow trot. 

On questioning the landlord Despard found 
that Clark had asked him about the direction 
which Langhetti had taken. The idea at once 
flashed upon him that possibly Clark wished to 
pursue Langhetti, in order to find out about Bea- 
trice. He determined on pursuit, both for Lan- 
ghetti’s sake and his own. 

He followed, therefore, not far behind Clark, 
riding at first rapidly till he caught sight of him 
at the summit of a hill in front, and then keeping 
at about the same distance behind him. He had 
not determined in his mind what it was best to 
do, but held himself prepared for any course of 
action. 

After riding about an hour he put spurs to his 
horse, and went on at a more rapid pace. Yet 
he did not overtake Clark, and therefore conjec- 
tured that Clark himself must have gone on more 
rapidly. He now put his own horse at its fullest 
speed, with the intention of coming up with his 
enemy as soon as possible. 

He rode on at a tremendous pace for another 
half hour. At last the road took a sudden turn ; 
and, whirling around here at the utmost speed, 
he burst upon a scene which was as startling as 
it was unexpected, and which roused to madness 
all the fervid passion of his nature. 

The road here descended, and in its descent 
wound round a hill and led into a gentle hol- 
low, on each side of which hills arose which 
were covered with trees. 

Within this glen was disclosed a frightful spec- 
tacle. A man lay on the ground, torn from his 
horse by a huge blood-hound, which even then 
was rending him with its huge fangs! The dis- 
mounted rider’s foot was entangled in the stir- 
rups, and the horse was plunging and dragging 
him along, while the dog was pulling him back. 
The man himself uttered not a cry, but tried to 
fight off the dog with his hands as best he could. 

In the horror of the moment Despard saw that 
it was Langhetti. For an instant his brain reeled. 
The next moment he had reached the spot. An- 
other horseman was standing close by, without 
pretending even to interfere. Despard did not 
see him; he saw nothing but Langhetti. Ie 
flung himself from his horse, and drew a re- 
volver from his pocket. A loud report rang 
through the air, and in an instant the huge 
blood-hound gave a leap upward, with a piere- 
ing yell, and fell dead in the road. 

Despard flung himself on his knees beside 
Langhetti. He saw his hands torn and bleed- 
ing, and blood covering his face and breast. A 
low groan was all that escaped from the sufferer. 

‘* Leave me,” he gasped. ‘Save Bice.” 

In his grief for Langhetti, thus lying before 
him in such agony, Despard torgot all else. He 
seized his handkerchief and tried to stanch the 
blood. 

‘*Leave me!” gasped Langhetti again. ‘Bice 
will be lost.” “His head, which Despard had sup- 
ported for a moment, sank back, and life seemed 
to leave him. 

Despard started up. Now for the first time 
he recollected the stranger; and in-an instant 
understood who he was, and why this had been 
done. Suddenly, as he started up, he felt his 
pistol snatched from his hand by a strong grasp. 
He turned. 

It was the horseman—it was Clark—who had 
stealthily dismounted, and, in his desperate pur- 
pose, had tried to make sure of Despard. 

But Despard, quick as thought, leaped upon 
him, and caught his hand. In the struggle the 
pistol fell to the ground. Despard caught Clark 
in his arms, and then the contest began. 
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Clark was of medium size, thick-set, muscu- 
lar, robust, and _ Despard was tall, 
but his frame was well knit, his muscles and 
sinews were sas iron, and he was inspired by a 
higher spirit an ate. rhe ‘4 

.* the first shock of that fierce embrace not 
a word was spoken. For some time the strug- 
gle was maintained without, result, wg 7 
caught Despard at”a disadvantage, and or 
a time prevented the latter from putting forth 






At last he wound one arm around Clark’s neck 
in a strangling grasp, and forced his other arm 
under that of Clark. Then with one tremen- 
dous, one impulse, he put forth all his 
strength. -His antagonist gave way before it. 


disengaged one arm and dealt him a 
tremendous blow on the temple. At the same 
instant he twined his legs about. those of the oth- 
er, a the stroke yewg iy pet olneadty tag: 
ge gave way ulterly an eavily 7 
ward, with reel upon him. 

The next instant Despard had seized his throat 
and held him down so that he could not move. 

The wretch and groaned. He strug- 
gled to escape from that iron hold in vain. 
The hand which had seized him was not to be 
shaken off. had fixed his grasp there, 
and there in the throat of the fainting, suffoca- 
ting wretch he held it. 

The struggles grew fainter, the arms relaxed, 
the face blackened, the limbs stiffened. At last 
all efforts ceased. 

Despard then arose, and, turning Clark over 
on his face, took the bridle from one of the 
horses, bound his hands behind him, and fas- 
tened his feet securely, In the fierce struggle 
Clark’s coat and waistcoat had been torn away, 
and slipped down to some extent. His shirt- 
colar had burst and slipped with them. As Des- 
pard turned him over and proceeded to tie him, 
something struck his eye. It was a bright, red 
scar, 

He pulled down the shirt. A mark appeared, 
the full meaning of which he knew not, but could 
well conjecture. There were three brands—fiery 
red—and these were the marks : 


ee ee 
CHAPTER LII. 


FACE TO FACE. 


On the same evening Potts left the bank at 
about five o’clock, and went up to the Hall with 
John. He was morose, gloomy, and abstracted. 
The great question now before him was how 
to deal with Smithers & Co. Should he write to 
them, or go and see them, or what? How could 
he satisfy their claims, which he knew would now 
be presented? Involved in thoughts like these, 
he entered the Hall, and, followed by John, went 
to the dining-room, where father and son sat 
down to refresh themselves over a bottle of 
brandy. 

They had not been seated half an hour before 
the noise of carriage-wheels was heard; and on 
looking out they saw a dog-cart drawn by two 
magnificent horses, which drove swiftly up to the 
portico, A gentleman dismounted, and, throw- 
ing the reins’ to his servant, came up the steps. 

The stranger was of medium size, with an ar- 
istocratic air, remarkably regular features, of 
pure Grecian outline, and deep, black, lustrous 
eyes. His brow was dark and stern, and cloud- 
ed over by a gloomy frown. 

‘** Who the devil is he?” cried Potts. ‘‘*D—n 
that porter! I told him to let no one in to-day.” 

‘*T believe the porter’s playing fast and loose 
with us. But, by Jove! do you see that fellow’s 
eves? Do you know who else has such eyes ?” 

oa. 

** Old Smithers.” 

** Smithers !” 

“ Yes.” 

‘**'Then this is young Smithers ?” 

**Yes; or else the devil,” said John, harshly. 
**T begin to have an idea,” he continued. ‘I've 
been thinking about this for some time.” 

** What is it ?” 

‘*Old Smithers had these eyes. That last chap 
that drew the forty thousand out of you kept his 
eyes covered. Here comes this fellow with the 
same eyes. I begin to trace a connection be- 
tween them.” 

‘**Pooh! Old Smithers is old enough to be 
this man’s grandfather.” 

‘*Did you ever happen to notice that old 
Smithers hadn't a wrinkle in his face ?” 

‘** What do you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing — only his hair mightn’t have 
been natural; that’s all.” 

Potts and John exchanged glances, and no- 
thing was said for some time. 

**Perhaps this Smithers & Son have been at 
the bottom of all this,” continued John. ‘‘ They 
are the only ones who could have been strong 
enough.” 

** But why should they ?” 

John shook his head. 

** Despard or Langhetti may have got them to 
do it. Perhaps that d—d girl did it. Smithers 
& Co. will make money enough out of the spec- 





ulation to pay them. As for me and you, I be- 
gin to have a general but very accurate idea of 
ruin, You are getting squeezed pretty close up 
to the wall, dad, and they won’t give you time 
to breathe.” 

Before this conversation had ended the stranger 
had entered, and had gone up to the drawing- 
room. The servant came down to announce 
him. on ‘ ‘ 

‘*What name?” asked Potts. 

* He didn’t give any.” 

Potts looked x 


ed, 

‘*Come now,” said John. ‘This fellow has 
overreached himself at last. He’s come here; 
perhaps it won't be so easy for him to get out. 
T'll have all the servants ready. Do you keep 
- your spirits. Don’t get frightened, but be 
plucky. Bluff him, and when the time comes 
ring the bel, and I'll march in with all the serv- 
ants. ; i 

Potts looked for a moment at his son with a 
glanee of deep admiration, : 

‘‘ Johnnie, you've. got more sense in your lit- 
tle finger than I haye in my whole body. Yes: 
we've got this fellow, whoever he is; and if he 
turns out to.be what I suspect, then we'll spring 
the on him,.and he'll learn what it is to play 
with edge tools,”, ,, 

With these words Potts departed, and, ascend- 
ing the stairs,.entered the drawing-room. 

The stranger was standing looking out of one 
of the windows, His attitude brought back to 
Potts’s recollection the scene which had once 
oceurred there, when old Smithers was. holding 
Beatrice in his arms. The recollection of this 
threw a flood of light on Potts’s mind, He re- 
called it with a savage exultation. Perhaps they 
were the same, as John said—perhaps; no, 
most assuredly they must be the same. ~ 

“Tye got him now, any way,” murmured 
Potts to himself, ‘* whoever he is.” 

The stranger turned and looked at Potts for a 
few moments. He neither bowed nor uttered 
any salutation whatever. In his look there was 
a certain terrific menace, an indefinable glance of 
conscious power, combined with implacable hate. 
The frown which usually rested on his brow 
darkened and deepened till the gloomy shadows 
that covered them seemed like thunder-clouds. 

Before that awful look Potts felt himself cow- 
ering involuntarily; and he began to feel less 
confidence in his own power, and less sure that 
the stranger had flung himself into a trap. How- 
ever, the silence was embarrassing; so at last, 
with an effort, he said: 

“Well; is there any thing you want of me? 
I'm in a hurry.” 

‘** Yes,” said the stranger, ‘‘I reached the vil- 
lage to-day to call at the bank, but found it 
closed.” 

“‘Qh! I suppose you've got a draft on me, 
too.” 

‘*Yes,” said the stranger, mysteriously. 
suppose I may call it a draft.” 

‘*'There’s no use in troubling your head about 
it, then,” returned Potts; ‘¢I won't pay.” 

‘© You won't?” . 

‘* Not a penny. 

A sharp, sudden smile of contempt flashed 
over the stranger’s face. 

‘* Perhaps if you knew what the draft is, you 
would feel differently.” 

“*T don’t care what it is.” 

‘*'That depends upon the drawer.” 

**T don’t care who the drawer is. I won't pay 
it. I don’t care even if it’s Smithers & Co. I'll 
settle all when I'm ready. I’m not going to be 
bullied any longer. I’ve borne enough. You 
needn’t look so very grand,” he continued, pet- 
tishly; ‘‘I see through you, and you can’t keep 
up this sort of thing much longer.” 

“*You appear to hint that you know who I 
am ?” 

‘¢ Something of that sort,” said Potts, rudely ; 
‘*and let me tell you I don’t care who you are.” 

**That depends,” rejoined the other, calmly, 
‘*very much upon circumstances.” 

**So you see,” continued Potts, ‘* you won't 
get any thing out of me—not this time,” he add- 


cy 


” 


““My draft,” said- the stranger, ‘‘is different 
from those which were presented at the bank 
counter.” 

He spoke in a tone of deep solemnity, with a 
tone which seemed like the tread of some inevita- 
ble Fate advancing upon its victim. Potts felt 
an indefinable fear stealing over him in spite of 
himself. He said not a word. 

‘* My draft,” continued the stranger, in a tone 
which was still more aggressive in its dominant 
and self-assertive power—‘‘ my draft was drawn 
twenty years ago.” 

Potts looked wonderingly and half fearfully 
at him. 

‘*My draft,” said the other, ‘was drawn by 
Colonel Lionel Despard.” 

A chill went to the heert of Potts. 
violent effort he shook off his fer. 

** Pooh!” said he, ‘‘you’re at that old story, 
are you? That nonsense won't do here.” 

“Tt was dated at sea,” continued the stranger, 
in tones which still deepened in awful emphasis 
—‘‘at sea, when the writer was all alone.” 

**It’s a lie!” cried Potts, while his face grew 
white. 

** At sea,” continued the/other, ringing the 
changes on this one word, ‘‘ at sea—on. board 
that ship to which you had brought him—the 
Vishnu!” - 

Potts was like a man fascinated by some hor- 
rid spectacle. He looked fixedly at his interloc- 
utor. His jaw fell. 

‘There he died,” said the stranger. 
caused his death? Will you answer ?” 

With a tremendous etfort Potts again recover- 
ed command of himself. 

**You—you've been reading up old papers,” 
replied he, in a stammering voice. ‘‘ You've 
got a lot of stuff in your head which you think 


With a 
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- frighten me. You've come to the wrong 


op. 

But in spite of these words the pale face and 
nervous manner of Potts showed how deep was 
his agitation. 

‘*T myself was on board the Vishnu,” said the 
other. 

**You!” 

“ Yes, I.” 

“You! Then Pang must have been precious 
small, The Vishnu went down twenty years 


**T was on board of the Vishau, and I saw 
Colonel Despard.” 

The memory of some awful scene seemed to 
inspire the tones of the speaker—they thrilled 
throufh the coarse, brutal nature of the listener. 

“T saw Colonel Despard,” continued the 
stranger. 

‘*You lie!” cried Potts, roused by terror and 
horror to a fierce pitch of excitement. 

‘*T saw Colonel Despard,” repeated the stran- 
ger, for the third time, ‘‘on board the Vishnu 
in the Indian Sea. I learned from him his 


“Then,” cried Potts, quickly, to whom there 
suddenly came an idea which brought courage 
with it; ‘‘then, if you saw him, what concern 
is it of mine? He was alive then, and the Des- 
pard murder never took place.” 

‘*Tt did take place,” said the other. 

**You're talking nonsense. How could it if 
you saw him? He must have been alive.” 

“* He was dead!” replied the stranger, whose 
eyes had never withdrawn themselves from those 
of Potts, and now seemed like two fiery orbs 
blazing wrathfully upon him. ‘The tones pene- 
trated to the very soul of the listener. He shud- 
dered in spite of himself. Like most vulgar na- 
tures, his was accessible to superstitious horror. 
He heard and trembled. 

‘** He was dead,” repeated the stranger, ‘‘ and 
yet all that I told you is true. I learned from 
him his story.” 

** Dead men tell no tales,” muttered Potts, ina 
scarce articulate voice. 

‘* So you thought when you locked him in, and 
set fire to the ship, and scuttled her; but you see 
you were mistaken, for here at least was a dead 
man who did tell tales, and I was the listener.” 

And the mystic solemnity of the man’s face 
seemed to mark him as one who might indeed 
have held commune with the dead. 

*¢ He told me,” continued the stranger, ‘‘ where 
he found you, and how.” 

Awful expectation was manifest on the face 
of Potts. 

‘* He told me of the mark on your arm, Draw 
up your sleeve, Briggs, Potts, or whatever other 
name you choose, and show the indelible char- 
acters which represent the name of Bowhani.” 

Potts started back. His lips grew ashen. His 
teeth chattered. 

‘*He gave me this,” cried the stranger, in a 
louder voice; ‘‘and this is the draft which you 
will not reject.” ; 

He strode forward three or four paces, and 
flung something toward Potts. 

It was a cord, at the end of which was a me- 
tallic ball. The ball struck the table as it fell 
and rolled to the floor, but the stranger held the 
other end in his hand. 

“True!” cried he; ‘‘do you know what that 
Tg 

Had the stranger been Olympian Jove, and had 
he flung forth from his right hand a thunder-bolt, 
it could not have produced a more appalling ef- 
fect than that which was wrought upon Potts by 
the sight of this cord. He started back in hor- 
ror, uttering a cry half-way between a scream and 


a groan. Big drops of perspiration started from 
his brow. He trembled and shuddered from head 
to foot. His jaw fell. He stood speechless. 


‘That is my draft,” said the stranger. 

‘* What do you want?” gasped Potts, 

‘*'The title deeds of the Brandon estates !” 

‘* The Brandon estates!” said Potts, in a fal- 
tering voice. 

‘* Yes, the Brandon estates; nothing less.” 

** And will you then keep silent ?” 

‘*T will give you the cord.” 

‘Will you keep silent ?” 

‘*T am your master,” said the other, haughtily, 
as his burning eyes fixed themselves with a con- 
suming gaze upon the abject wretch before him ; 
‘*T.am your master. I make no promises. I 
spare you or destroy you as I choose.” 

These words reduced Potts to despair. In the 
depths of that despair he found hope. He start- 
ed up, defiant. With an oath he sprang to the 
bell-rope. and pulled again and again, till the 
peals reverberated through the house. 

The stranger stood with a scornful smile on 
his face. Potts turned to him savagely: 

‘*T’'ll teach you,” he cried, ‘‘that you’ve come 
to the wrong shop. I’m not a child.. Who you 
are I don’t know and don’t’eare. You are the 
cause of my ruin, and you'll repent of it.” 

‘The stranger said-nothing, but stood with the 
same fixed and scornful smile. A noise was 
heard outside, the tramp of a crowd of men. 
They ascended the stairs. At last John appeared 
at the door.of the room, followed by thirty serv- 
ants, Prominent among was Asgeelo. 
Near him was Vijal..-Potts gave a triumphant 
stile. ‘The servants ranged themselves around 
the:room. » QT ARS 

“¢ Now,” cried Potts, ‘‘you’re in for it. You're 
in a trap, I think. You'll:find that I’m not a 
bornidiot, Give up thatcord!” - 

The:stranger said nothing, but wound up the 
cord coolly, placed it in his pocket, and still re- 
garded Potts with his scornful ‘smile. 

‘* Here!” cried Potts, addressing the servants. 
** Catch that man, and tie his hands and feet.” 

The servants had taken their station around 
the room at John’s order. As Potts spoke they 
stood there looking at the stranger, but not one 





of them fnoved. Vijal only started forward 
The stranger turned toward him and looked i 
his face. 

Vijal glanced around in surprise, waiting for 
the other servants. 

“You devils!” cried Potts, ‘do you hear what 
I say? Seize that man!” 

None of the servants moved, 

“It’s my belief,” said John, ‘that they're all 
ratting.” 

‘*Vijal!” cried Potts, savagely, ‘‘ tackle him.” 

Vijal rushed forward. At that instant Asgee- 
lo bounded forward also with one tremendous 
leap, and seizing Vijal by the throat hurled him 
to the floor. 

The stranger waved his hand. 

**Let him go!” said he. 

Asgeelo obeyed. 

‘* What the devil’s the meaning of this ?” cried 
John, looking around in dismay. Potts also look- 
ed around. ‘There stood the servants—motion- 
less, impassive. 

‘* For the last time,” roared Potts, with a per- 
fect volley of oaths, ‘‘ seize ‘at man, or you'll be 
sorry for it.” 

The servants stood motionless. The stranger 
remained in the same attitude with the same 
sneering smile. 

“You see,” said he, at last, ‘that you don’t 
know me, after all. You are in my power, 
Briggs—you can’t get away, nor can your son.” 

Potts rushed, with an oath, to the door. Half 
a dozen servants were standing there. As he 
came furiously toward them they held out their 
clenched fists. He rushed upon them. They 
beat him back. He fell, foaming at the lips. 

John stood cool and unmoved, looking around 
the room, and learning from the face of each 
servant that they were all beyond his authority. 
He folded his arms, and said nothing. 

**You appear to have been mistaken in your 
man,” said the stranger, coolly. ‘* These are 
not your servants; they’re mine. Shall I tell 
them to seize you?” 

Potts glared at him with bloodshot eyes, but 
said nothing. 

‘*Shall I tell them to pull up your sleeve and 
display the mark of Bowhani, Sir? Shall I tell 
who and what you are? Shall I begin from your 
birth and give them a full and complete history 
of your life ?” 

Potts looked around like a wild beast in the 
arena, seeking for some opening for escape, but 
finding nothing except hostile faces, 

“*Do what you like!” he cried, desperately, 
with an oath, and sank down into stolid despair. 

‘*No; you don’t mean that,” said the other. 
‘* For I have some London policemen at the inn, 
and I might like best to hand you over to them 
on charges which you can easily imagine. You 
don’t wish me to do so, I think. Youd prefer 
being at large to being chained up in a cell, or 
sent to Botany Bay, I suppose? Still, if you pre- 
fer it, I will at once arrange an interview be- 
tween yourself and these gentlemen.” 

“¢ What do you want ?” anxiously asked Potts, 
who now thought that he might come to terms, 
and perhaps gain his escape from the clutches of 
his enemy. 

‘The title deeds of the Brandon estate,” said 
the stranger. 


‘© Never!” 
‘*Then off you go. They must be mine, at 
any rate. Nothing can prevent that. Lither 


give them now and begone, or delay, and you go 
at once to jail.” 

‘*T won’t give them,” said Potts, desperately. 

‘*Cato!” said the stranger, ‘‘ go and fetch the 
policemen.” 

“Stop!” cried John. 

At a sign Asgeelo, who had already taken 
two steps toward the door, paused. 

‘* Here, dad,” said John, ‘‘ you’ve got to do 
it. You might as well hand over the papers. 
You don’t want to get into quod, I think.” 

Potts turned his pale face to his son. 

“To it!” exclaimed John. 

‘¢ Well,” he said, with a sigh, ‘‘ since I’ve got 
to, I’ve got to, Isuppose. You know best, John- 
nie. I always said you had a long head.” 

‘*T must go and get them,” he continued. 

“Tl go with you; or no—Cato shall go with 
you, and I’ll wait here.” 

The Hindu went with Potts, holding his collar 
in his powerful grasp, and taking care to let 
Potts see the hilt of a knife which he carried up 
his sleeve, in the other hand, 

After about a quarter ef an our they returned, 
and Potts handed over to the stranger some pa- 
pers. He looked at them carefully, and put 
them in his pocket. He then gave Potts the 
cord. Potts took it in an abstracted way, and 
said nothing. 

‘*You must leave this Hall to-night,” said the 
stranger, sternly—‘‘ you and your son. [I re- 
main here.” 

‘*Leave the Hall?” gasped Potts. 

$s:Ves:” , 

For a moment he stood overwhelmed. He 
looked at John. . John nodded his head slowly. 

** You've got to do it, dad,” said he. 

Potts turned savagely at the stranger. He 
shook his clenched fist at him. 

“‘D—n you!” he cried. ‘‘ Are you satisfied 
yet? I know you. I'll pay you up. What 
complaint have you against me, I'd like to know? 
I never harmed you.” 

“You don’t know me, or you wouldn’t say 
that.” 

“Ido. You're Smithers & Co.” ' 

‘¢True; and I’m several other people. I’ve 
had the pleasure of an extended intercourse with 
you. For I’m not only Smithers & Co., but I’m 
also Beamish & Hendricks, American merchants. 
I'm also Bigelow, Higginson, & Co., solicitors to 
Smithers & Co. Besides, I’m your London 
broker, who attended to your speculations in 
stocks. Perhaps you think that you don’t know 
me after all.” 
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As he said this Potts and John exchanged 
glances of wonder. 5 

‘* Tricked!” cried Potts — ‘‘ deceived! hum- 
bugged! and ruined! Who are you? What 
have you against me? Who are you? Who?” 

And he gazed with intense curiosity upon the 
calm face of the stranger, who, in his turn, look- 
ed upon him with the air of one who was survey- 
ing from a superior height some feeble creature 
far beneath him. 

‘““Who am 1?” he repeated. ‘‘Who? Iam 
the one to whom all this belongs. I am one 
whom you have injured so deeply, that what I 
have doue to you is nothing in comparison.” 

“Who are you?” cried Potts, with feverish 
impatience. ‘It’s a lie. I never injured you. 
I never saw you before till you came yourself to 
trouble me. ‘Those whom | have injured are all 
dead, except that parson, the son of—of the offi- 
cer.” 


‘“‘ There are others.” 

Potts said nothing, but looked with some fear- 
ful discovery dawning upon him. 

‘“*You know me now!” cried the stranger. 
‘*T see it in your face.” 

“You're not him!” exclaimed Potts, in a 
piercing voice. 

**T am Louis Branpon !” 

“T knew it! I knew it!” cried John, in a 
voice which was almost a shriek. 

‘*Cigole played false. I'll make him pay for 
this,” gasped Potts. 

“¢Cigole did not play false. He killed me as 
well as he could— But away, both of you. I 
can not breathe while you are here. I will allow 
you an hour to be gone.” 

At the end of the hour Brandon of Brandon 
Hall was at last master in the home of his ances- 
tors. 





‘N/TY father lives in the little village of Darling- 

ton, on the line of the Downsville and 
Westport Branch of a well-known railroad. 
There was a time, not so very long ago, when 
the good people of that neighborhood knew and 
cared as little about railroads as I do about pal- 
anquins or camels. Being for the most part 
farmers, who never went away from home in 
summer, and had plenty of spare time in winter, 
they found the time-honored stage-coach quite 
fast enough for all their needs. Even I, al- 
though I laughed at the shabbiness and grum- 
bled at the slowness of the old-fashioned vehicle, 
rather liked it. 1am afraid that in my inmost 
heart I rather liked something to grumble at. 
Then I was conscious of a pleasant feeling of 
superiority over the rest of the Darlingtonians, 
when, after entering the house of Gray, Brown- 
ing, & Co., in New York, I made my occasional 
visits home. I felt that the Darlington people 
were all behind the times. Moreover, I liked the 
air of quiet and repose about the whole place. 
There was no noise, no disturbance, no hurry ; 
every thing was at rest and at peace. It seemed 
to me, the only_occupant of the old coach late 
one summer evening, as we drove slowly into the 
village, almost like playing “‘come up to be 
dead,” with the little doll’s dress-maker and her 
friends. 

But these days came to an end. The unquiet, 
restless, ‘‘improving” spirit of the age found its 
way to Darlington at last, and a branch railroad 
was built. 

“Well!” thought I, as I stepped on the train 
to make my first visit to Darlington after the 
completion of the road, ‘‘ now we'll see if this is 
an improvement.” 

Looking around I saw several acquaintances ; 
but they were so busily arranging their bags and 
bundles, to be caught up at a moment’s notice, 
that they could just spare time for a bow, or for 

‘* How are you, Frank ? Going home, eh?” 

No one seemed to think of offering me a seat, 
although several might easily have done so. 
Even Nellie Brown, pretty little Nellie Brown, 
who had sat close by me many a time going to 
and from our boarding-schools in the old coach, 
looked up with a proper little ‘*‘ Good-evening, 
Mr. Hadley,” and looked demurely out of the 
window again. I stood still, offering no re- 
marks, but making no attempt to move on and 
find a seat, until Miss Nellie recovered a little 
from her attack of ‘‘car manners.” She was 
not very long. 

** Won't you have a seat 
car seems pretty full.” 

‘*No,” said I, sitting down by her, ‘‘ the car 
isn’t half full; but as most of my acquaintances 
here have each a whole seat, I’ve been trying to 
see if the railroad has improved them as much 
as they expected. How is it?” 

‘*Oh, Frank !” she said, ‘‘ how could I know 
you wanted to sit here?” 

‘*You used to find out, somehow, in the old 
stage,” said [. 

‘*Of course,” she answered. ‘‘’There was 
only just so much room there, and we had to 
crowd so. Wasn’t it horrid ?” 

‘* Well, not so very,” said I, raising my voice 
as the whistle and bell began their usual noisy 
performances on approaching f station. ‘* That 
lasted longer than this.” 

“Yes,” and she laughed; ‘‘it lasted long 
enough. Do you remember the night the wheel 
came off, and we were four hours behind time ?” 

“Do you think I have forgotten any of those 
rides ?” I shouted, as tenderly as I could under 
the circumstances. ‘*'Those were good times. 
Give me the slow old coach when you are with 
me, Nellie.” 

The whistling and ringing suddenly stopped, 
and I was shocked to find that I had been mak- 
ing the latter portion of my remarks at the top 
“of my lungs, for the benefit of the whole car. 
‘They appeared duly impressed thereby; particu- 
larly Tom Marvin, one of the Darlingtonians. 
He stared straight into Nellie’s face and laughed. 
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she said. ‘*The 





My first impulse was to grapple with him and 
throw him overboard ; but I thought better of 
that. I merely looked at him with an air of stern 
dignity, calculated to impress upon his mind a 
sense of his own rudeness and my forbearance. I 
regret to say that he did not appear at all abashed. 
Some men seem to have been-born without those 
finer sensibilities that would have made one of 
my nature wretched at the idea of having com- 
mitted such a fault as that of which Tom had 
just been guilty. They may be happier for it, 
in their lower state of being; but alas for those 
with whom they come in contact! 

As I helped Nellie from the cars to the noisy, 
unromantic dépot, dimly lighted by a few kero- 
sene lamps, I thought again of the good old times 
when .[ used to get out of the stage, and walk 
slowly, very slowly sometimes, up the lane with 
her to her father’s house. But I merely said: 

‘““Good-night, Nellie. Tell your father Tl 
drop in to see him to-morrow.” 

‘* Yes, do,” said that Tom Marvin. ‘‘1’ll call 
for you, and we'll go together.” 

** All right,” said I, with as much coolness as 
I could muster. ‘‘ Come in the afternoon, will 
you?” But Tom was already engaged upon more 
important business. He had just remembered a 
message which must be sent to the other end of 
the village; and by bribery and flattery of the 
basest description he induced Nellie’s two youn- 
ger brothers, who had been sent to meet her, to 
go and deliver it; offering, by way of induce- 
ment, no doubt, to see Nellie home himself. So 
I stood by and saw them get into Captain Brown’s 
buggy and drive slowly down the road. ‘*Frank!” 
said I to myself, ‘‘‘Tom Marvin’s a smarter man 
than you are. Have your fine sensibilities ended 
in this?” 

Tom called for me the next afternoon, and we 
went to Captain Brown’s. He was not at home; 
but Nellie was. ‘There was a young lady with 
her whom she introduced as Miss Floyd, and 
whom she caiied Cousin Jennie. Tom had met 
her before; and immediately devoted himself to 
her, leaving me “o talk to Nellie or listen to him, 
just as Ichose. I knew well enough that he was 
only playing a part, in order to watch me, and 
was naturally embarrassed. Nellie must have 
had a little of the same feeling, for she began 
rather stiflly : 

‘* How long do you expect to be at home ?” 

“Pwo or three weeks, I think, I have not 
quite decided.” 

‘*Oh, you must not go before our picnic. That 
is just three weeks from to-day,” she said. ‘It 
is a sort of celebration of the anniversary of the 
commencement of the railroad.” 

** Don’t ask me to celebrate that event,” said 
I, solemnly. ; 

‘*You need not go in the cars,” she replied. 
‘*It is only fifteen miles to Cascade Valley, and 
a good many are going in their own carriages.” 

‘“*I might go so, if L could find company,” said 
I. ‘*Do you think there is any one left in Dar- 
lington who could resist an opportunity of riding 
in the cars ?” 

**Oh yes; there’s Tom,” she said. ‘‘ He'll go 
with you,” 

‘*Not I,” interrupted Tom. ‘‘I’m insured, 
and Ill go in the cars. If I should be killed 
riding with you, I’m afraid they'd call it suicide.” 

1 thought best to pass by this attack upon my 
skill as a driver in silence. 

‘*Nellie will go,” added Tom. ‘She is so 
light, it will not hurt her to be upset or thrown 
out.” 

**Don’t listen to him, Nellie,” said I. ‘‘ Ill 
take good care of you. I will stay in Darlington 
on purpose, if you will go.” 

** Will you?” saidshe. ‘*Then I'll go. Don’t 
make such a rash offer again.” 

‘if I am always to be as successful I shall 
keep on,” said 1, 

After this graceful compliment a short pause 
ensued. ‘lom came to the rescue. 

** Well!” said he, by way of calling attention 
to his remarks, ‘‘ we have been idling here long 
enough. Are the stakes up, Nellie?” 

‘* Perhaps Frank don't play croquet,” she sug- 
gested. 

‘Then he must learn,” said Tom, decisively ; 
‘*he’ll be lounging around here for the next three 
weeks, and what else can we do with him ?” 

But as it happened, I understood the game 
quite as well as they did. So we played croquet, 
Tom and Nellie, Jennie Floyd and I, until the 
lengthening shadows warned us that we should 
find a cold welcome at our respective tea-tables 
if we delayed much longer. 

“Nice girl, that cousin,” said I, as Tom and 
I walked homeward ; ‘but so plain.” 

‘*So I thought, when | first saw her,” said he; 
‘“*but one forgets that, after a little.” 

‘* Especially when Nellie is by to be looked at,” 
said I. Tom half laughed ; but whether in con- 
tempt of Nellie’s charms, or my admiration of 
them, I could not tell. 

We played croquet again the next day, and the 
next. We played every pleasant day; beginning 
early and staying late. I liked the game before ; 
but I was just beginning to feel its full fascina- 
tion. How pretty Nellie looked, taking aim with 
her mallet a long time before striking the ball ; 
and then she went into such charming little fits 
of despair when it rolled ignominiously past the 
arch, instead of through it! ‘They were happy, 
idle, careless days; days when we gave ourselves 
up wholly to the pleasures of the passing time, 
not heeding or caring for the chains that Fate 
was weaving in with the fading flowers. 

But there was one drawback to my happiness. 
I could never manage to see Nellie alone. I 
could not make an engagement to take her out, 
and ask her to keep it secret; and so, no matter 
how skillfully I laid my plans, something was 
sure to happen. If I asked her to ride, one of 
her little sisters, incited thereto by Tom, no doubt, 
would insist so pertinaciously upon going too, 

that I could not refuse without offending Nellie. 
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A small carriage was no protection against these 
young invaders; they would sit on the floor, on 
Nellie’s lap, any where or any thing except stay- 
ing at home. If we walked, we invariably met 
Tom or Miss. Floyd, or both; if I called alone, 
Jennie Floyd was always there. 

I began to hate Tom. I forced myself to treat 
him with a semblance of civility ; but I cast about 
in my mind for some way of getting rid of him. 
Duels were out of fashion ; ! could not challenge 
him. If I could have invented a convenient pre- 
text for having him arrested and kept out of the 
way for a few days, I would have run the risk of 
being prosecuted afterward; but I could not. I[ 
thought of doing battle with him after the fashion 
of prize-fighters, and directing my attack wholly 
toward his face, injuring his personal beauty to 
such an extent that he would not feel inclined 
to appear before ladies immediately. But I 
rejected this idea with scorn, as beneath the 
dignity of a gentleman; and ‘tom was stronger 
than 1. The only feasible plan seemed, to ask 
him to ride, take the worst horse in Darlington, 
be upset, and run the risk of breaking my own 
neck for the chance of breaking his. ‘That would 
be as fair as dueling, and not cause so much 
scandal. But before I had time to put this val- 
orous scheme in execution, Fortune (favoring 
the brave) gave a faint smile in my direction. 

‘Tom was obliged to go to the city on business, 
and Jennie Floyd went to spend the afternoon 
of the same day with a friend, taking Nellie’s two 
little sisters with her. At last I felt that my op- 
portunity had come. 

I asked Nellie to take a ride; and I determined 
to find out in the course of that ride whether she 
preferred Tom to me. Fearing lest it might be 
Tom, I prudently postponed the subject until we 
turned to go home. But just as I was beginning 
an eloquent and, carefully prepared sentence she 
gave a little scream. 

“There's the. train!’ she said. 
horse afraid of the cars ?” 

**Oh no, not at all,” said I, with outward com- 
posure, but with inward trembling ; for in truth I 
did not know whether he was or not. I had just 
been reading ‘‘ Les Miserables,” and thought white 
lies in a good cause rather laudable than other- 
wise. But Nellie, if she had never read about 
the good nun and her one falsehood, had read+ 
something in the book of human nature. She 
did not believe me. She took the reins from my 
hands, and insisted upon my getting out and 
standing at the horse’s head. 

The train had just left the station, and passed 
so slowly that I could see the passengers very dis- 
tinetly ; and there, standing on the last platform 
of the last car, was Tom. Nellie bowed; but I, 
in my foolish exultation, called out, 

** Won't you ride home with us, Tom?” in- 
tending to exasperate him thereby. 

Imagine my horror when he replied, 

‘Yes, I believe I will,” and actually leaped 
from the car. He ought to have been killed on 
the spot; any one else would have been; but he 
was not. He came up to us laughing, in high 
spirits at having ‘‘done” me once more; and 
continued so during the whole ride home. He 
and Nellie chaitered and laughed until I felt like 
putting them both out of the carriage and leaving 
them. I maintained a severe and cutting silence ; 
but so far from being a check upon them, every 
time they looked at me they only laughed the 
more. When we reached Captain Brown's I let 
Tom help Nellie out; and with a cool ‘* Good- 
evening” to one or both, just as they chose to take 
it, was about to drive on. But Tom shouted 
back from the doorway, 

** Hold on, old fellow! 
rest of the way with you.” 

It was of no use to pretend uot to hear; his 
lungs are good, and he might have been heard a 
quarter of a mile off; and not wishing to make 
an unnecessary display, even of my just wrath, I 
waited, while he and Nellie stood on the piazza 
laughing and talking in the same ill-manuered 
and absurd way as before. I wondered how she 
could endure his nonsense; I began to wonder 
how I could have admired her so much; and 
then I wondered what they were talking about. 
I thought i could distinguish my own name; afier 
which their mirth subsided, and ‘Tom came so- 
berly down the path to the carriage. 

‘* Drive around by the mill, will you ?” said he, 
as he gotin. ‘*1 want to talk to you a little.” 

“Can't,” said I. ‘‘I'm in a hurry, for [m 
going back to the city to-morrow.” 

‘*'Yo-morrow!” repeated Tom. ‘‘ You can’t 
go to-morrow. It is the day of the picnic, you 
know, and you're to take Nellie.” 

‘*T'll leave her to you,” said 1; “‘ you are bet- 
ter able to amuse her than I.” 

Tom repressed his rising inclination to laugh 
again, and said: 

‘Tired of her already, are you? Just as I 
said |” 

‘* What right had you to say any thing about 
it?” I asked, angrily. 

‘* A very good right,” said Tom, flushing a lit- 
tle at my tone. ‘She is a dear friend now, and 
will soon stand in a still nearer relationship to 
me.” 

I did not know until then how dear she was to 
me. My heart seemed to stand still; I could 
not have answered him if [ had tried. He saw 
my state, and took advantage of it to turn the 
horse down the mill road. Finally he broke the 
silence. 

‘* Frank,” said he, ‘‘ why do you make me an- 
gry when I meant to be so good? I meant to 
apologize most humbly for what [ did this after- 
noon; and for what I’ve been doing all along. 
You see, it was such a good joke, and it amused 
Jennie so to see how solemnly you took every 
thing.” 

I did not answer. I could only think, ‘ Nel- 
lie is to be Tom’s wife—I have lost Nellie!” He 
went en. 

‘¢ But I am really sorry for what I did to-day. 


“Ts your 


I’m going to ride the 





You shouldn’t have tempted me so. And now 
you blame Nellie for what I did; you could not 
see that she was fretting over it more than you 
were. If she hadn’t laughed I think she would 
have cried.” 

And in spite of his sorrow he threw himself 
back in the carriage and roared again at the rec- 
ollection of the disconsolate couple he had escort- 
ed home. 

‘**T'm sorry!” he gasped, at length; ‘‘ but oh, 
Frank, I can't help it!’ 

‘* There is no necessity for so many apologies,” 
I said, trying to collect my faculties sufficiently 
to draw from him some further acknowledgment 
of his engagement. ‘‘If I had known Nellie 
was to be your wife—” 

‘* My wife!” said he; ‘‘ she isn’t to be my first 
wife, at any rate. She is to be my cousin. I’ve 
been engaged to Jennie Floyd more than six 
months.” 

‘*To Jennie Floyd !” said I, shaking hands with 
him wildly. ‘* Allow me to congratulate you!” 

** Congratulate away,” said Tom; ‘‘ but mean- 
while give me the reins. And don’t think that 
I rode home with you on Nellie’s invitation to- 
day. TI assure you it wasn’t her fault. So stay 
and take her to the picnic to-morrow, for Jennie 
and I don’t want her.” 

I took his advice; and having grown wiser by 
experience, I resumed our interrupted conversa- 
tion just as soon as we were fairly seated in the 
carriage. I do not think our ride was made 
any the less pleasant by the result. 








LONDON GOSSIP. 
HE following incident is said to have recent- 
ly caused some amusement in the London 
fashionable circles : 

A lady of distinction, the Marchioness of Fins- 
bury, lately spent more than an hour in a music 
store in Regent Street, buying all the pieces of 
music with a sentimental, title that she could 
find. When she had finished her purchases, and 
was already on the threshold of the door, she 
paused a moment with a hesitating air. The 
clerk, who had assiduously waited on so good a 
customer, stepped forward and asked her if she 
wished for any thing else. The marchioness 
made an effort to collect her thoughts, and turn- 
ed back, fixing her beautiful eyes on the face of 
the clerk, who blushed to the ears. 

‘*T had quite forgotten one thing,” said ste, 
in a voice that seemed tremulous. ‘‘I don’t 
know what is the matter with me to-day. I 
came back to ask you if—” 

She made a short pause, as if to summon up 
her courage. Meanwhile the clerk, pulling up 
his false collar, leaned gracefully on the counter 
and bent forward. 

**T came back,” continued the marchioness, 
‘*to ask if you would be good enough to give mg 
a kiss before parting ?” 

** My lady!” exclaimed the astonished clerk. 

‘*I desive that you should give me a kiss be- 
Sore parting,” repeated the marchioness, with a 
deliberate air, fixing her eyes on the clerk, who 
seemed turned into stone. Without betraying 
the least emotion she repeated the request for the 
third time, saying, ‘‘ If you can not give it to 
me to-day I will call some other time.” 

The clerk, intoxicated with joy at the hasty 
thought that the beautiful marchioness had taken 
a sudden fancy to him, did not wait for any fur- 
ther entreaties, but, springing over the counter, 
threw his arm round the waist of his fair cus- 
tomer, and impressed the asked-for kiss upon 
her cheek. To his surprise his sole response was 
a blow in the face from the parasol of the mar- 
chioness, who began to shriek wildly, and did 
not cease until three policemen rushed into the 
shop and took the wondering clerk in custody. 
The affair was explained the next day in court, 
where the magistrate at once set the unfortunate 
culprit at liberty on learning that A Kiss Before 
Parting was the name of a fashionable song, the 
existence of which till then was wholly unknown 
to him. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. A. B.—Street suits for fresh mourning are made 
ofTamice cloth, of poplin alpaca, and ofserge, trimmed 
with folds of the same, piped with lustreless gros grain. 
Shawls of iron grenadine are worn with these black 
dresses, 

A Youne Lapy, anp Etia.—For a demi train make 
a gradual slope of half a yard from the front to the 
back breadth. One wide ruffle from the knee down 
is a favorite style for lawn skirts. The skirt proper 
should be slightly sloped from the waist to the knee. 
Narrow ruffles at the bottom of the skirt are also used. 
Silk skirts should be lined throughout with glazed 
cambric, and faced with wigging half a yard deep. 
For trained skirts of rich materials alpaca of the pre- 
cise shade of the dress should be faced over the wig- 
ging an eighth of a yard deep. The trimming of 
sashes is a matter of taste. They are quite pretty 
trimmed only across the ends. ey are usually 
draped about the hips with trained dresses, but this is 
not absolutely necessary. One dart is usually taken 
in a loose Gabrielle front. Any lace handsome —_ 
for a bridal veil would be very expensive, as the whole 
veil must be made of it. Tulle, trimmed with a ruche 
of the same, is a favorite style, and is appropriate both 
for elaborate and plain dresses. Boots are made of 
the same material as the traveling dress. Thick twilled 
serge is the most appropriate plain buttoned boot 
—half high Polish—is made of Grison's kid for trav- 
eling. We have already given several patterns of sill 
aprons. 

A Susscriser.—Three narrow ruffles on the edge of 
the skirt will not make you appear shorter. An over 
wrap, cut from an Undine pattern given in the Bazar, 
will suit your height—four feet nine. It is prettily 
made of Pontes silk, silk serge, or poplin. ; 

Anniz.—The Marie Antoinette tichu is worn at thia 
season over a long blouse or Lape In summer 
it will bea sufficient bey Comey of itself. The short 
dress worn with it should have two skirts; the upper 
one gathered up at the seams to form a frill of a bunchy 
appearance. 


A Country Svussormrz.—The morning dress of 
which you speak is simply a loose sack, with a sloping 


seam in the middle of the back and under the arms. 
A loose Gabrielle may be made in the same way. 

F. Spzacue.—Any worsted dealer in New York, we 
presume, will execute your commission from samples 
of worsteds or the pattern to be worked. We can not 
undertake to purchase articles for subscribers. 
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SUMMER BONNETS. 


E give Dreger and descriptions of a number of new and tasteful bon- 
nets, the details of which will be found on page 436. The accom- 
panying illustrations show the bonnets complete. 


Pompadour Bonnet. 

Tus bonnet is made of black figured lace, black silk blonde, and black 
ribbon. The diadem is formed of a bronze band inlaid with steel; a roll 
of colored velvet or satin, or a half wreath of fine flowers can be substituted 
for this. A wide lace scarf falls over the back of the bonnet in the form 
of a veil, and is brought forward for strings, which are fastened with a ro- 
sette under the chin. Figs. 48-51, Supplement, give the pattern of the 
frame. The front of this frame is covered with a puffing le of a straight 
piece of lace. The edge of the bonnet is trimmed in front and behind with 
a quilling formed of two pieces of blonde, three-fourths of an inch wide, the 
straight edges of which are sewed together; a similar quilling is set on the 
band in front. The lace scarf that forms the veil is a pee and five-eighths 
long and a quarter of a yard wide; this is pointed at the ends and bordered 
with edging three-fourths of an inch wide. The veil is pleated on the back 
of the bonnet. A ribbon rosette bow, shown on 436, Fig. 18, of half 
the size, fastens the ends together in front. double bow with short 





















bow, which is shown on page 436, ‘Fig. 19. A feather and steel 
band, with two narrow ends of ribbon, complete the trimming. 


Marie Antoinette Bonnet. 


Fig. 53 of the Supplement gives the pattern of the frame of this 
bonnet, an illustration of which is seen on page 436, Fig. 7. This 
is cut of black stiff lace, and is covered with several thicknesses of 
black lace laid on smooth, and lastly with one thickness of pleated, 
beaded Jace; lace edging, beaded leaves, and a pink rose complete 
the trimming. A frill of two rows of lace is set.round the edge of 
the bonnet, and is surmounted in front with a satin piping. A wreath 
of beaded leaves forms the heading behind. ‘The rose is placed on 
the left side. A lace scarf, bordered with a lace edging, is confined 
with a rose under the chin. Strings of black watered ribbon. 


Metternich Bonnet. 


Tus stylish bonnet is made entirely of gray crape. Fig. 52, of 
the Supplement, gives the pattern of the frame, which is covered with 
several thicknesses of crape, laid on plain, and finally with a single 
thickness gathered so as to form two high puffs in front. Three fan- 

shaped bows of gray rib- 
















































ends is set on the top of 
the bonnet, which is com- 
pleted by the bronze and 
steel band beforemen- 
tioned. 


Augusta Bonnet. 
Tuts tasteful bonnet 
is of white lace trimmed 
with broad white blonde 
and watered ribbon an 
inch and a half wide. A 
wreath of sweet - brier 
with buds and leaves 
forms a diadem in front, 
with the ends extending 
down on the strings. 
Fig. 52 of the Supple- 
ment gives the pattern 
of the frame of this bon- 
net, which is cut of white 
stiff lace, and bound with 
a narrow strip of satin. 
It is then covered with 
several thicknesses of 
tulle, laid on smooth, and 
finally with a single 
thickness of tulle, gath- 
ered in such a manner as 
to form two high puffs in 
front. ‘The back of the 
bonnet is covered with 
watered ribbon, an inch 
and a half wide, the long 
ends of which are tied 
under the chignon; this 
is covered again with a 
scarf made of a strip of 
tulle, a yard and five- 
eighths long and _ five 
| inches wide, edged with 
blonde two inches wide, 
then doubled, as is seen 
in the illustration, so that the lower edge of one row of blonde 
just reaches to the upper edge of the other, and laid in pleats 
across the back of the bonnet. A rosette of watered ribbon is 
set in the middle of the scarf, on the top, and another confines 
the ends under the chin. A satin band, covered with pleated 
lace, is fastened in front, and covered with the sweet-brier wreath 
beforementioned. 


Trianon Hat. 
Tuts pretty hat is made entirely of blue crape. Bows. of blue 
satin and a spray of blue satin flowers with moss-green leaves 
complete the trimming. It is made on a foundation of straw; an 





Wartreau Bonner. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 48-51. 





old straw bonnet can be ripped up and made to answer very well 
for the purpose. The crown is soft and oblong, the rim is two 
inches high. Having prepared the foundation, cover it with six 
thicknesses of crape, laid on plain, bind with a bias fold of blue 
satin, and put in e white silk lining. The hat is trimmed round 
the edge with a puffing; for this take a strip of double crape, five 
inches wide, hem the edges half an inch wide, gather it on both 
sides just above the hem, and fasten it to a strip of double crape, 













Aveusta Bonnet. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., Fig. 52. 


PompapourR Bonnet. 
r pattern see Supplement, No. XII. 
rapt Teo ‘ 


so that the hem may form a frill on either side of the puff thus 
made. Sew narrow blue ribbons on each side of the hat, to be 
tied under the chignon. ‘The scarf consists of a strip of crape, 
a yard and a half long and five inches wide, hemmed round the 
edge, and pleated on the hat. ‘The ends of the scarf are fastened 
under the chin with a double bow of satin ribbon, which is shown 
on page 436, Fig. 20. A similar bow is set on the front of the 
hat, over which the spray of flowers is placed, and is carried 
over the top of the hat, with the end hanging loose behind. 


Watteau Bonnet. 


Tuts bonnet, which is a very good accompaniment to the fa- 
vorite Watteau paletot, is of black figured lace. The trimming 
consists of blue satin puffing, a black feather, and a steel butter- 
fly. Figs. 48-51, Supplement, give the pattern of the frame. 
This is covered with pleated lace, and a lace edge, two inches 
wide, is set round the bonnet. A scarf made of a straight. strip 
of lace, a yard and a half long and four inches wide, bordered 
with an edge two inches wide, is fastened on the back of the 
bonnet. The puffing on the front consists of a bias strip of sat- 
in, twenty inches long and five inches wide, sloping gradually 
to a width of three inches at the ends, and arranged in the same 
manner as that of the Trianon hat. A somewhat narrower puff- 
ing is set on the back of the hat, so as to cover the setting on 
of the scarf, which falls over the puff in the manner shown in the 
illustration. The ends of the scarf are confined by a blue satin 





Marie ANTOINETTE BONNET. 
For pattern see Supplement, No.-XIV., Fig. 584 







Trianon Hat. 
See page 436, Fig. 19. 





bon, an illustration of 
which is shown on page 
436, Fig. 20, and a lace 
edge, an inch and a half 
wide, together with black- 
berry blossoms set on a 
black silk band, form the 
diadem. <A pleated scarf 
of gray crape, edged with 
lace an inch and a half 
wide, passes over the 
back of the bonnet and 
is brought forward and 
fastened under the chin 
with a spray of black- 
berry blossoms. A bow 
of gray ribbon, two and 
a half inches wide, with 
short ends, is set on the 
back of the bonnet, and 
strings of narrow ribbon 
tie it behind under the 
chignon. A single black- 
berry blossom is set on 
the left side of the front. 





COSMETICS. 


LADY about to 

paint, or varnish, or 
enamel herself has, first, 
if she be wise, to consider 
the matter from a hy- 
gienic or health-dispos- 
ing point of view. She 
has to consider what the 
skin is, what it has to do, 
and how the interior econ- 
omy may resent any vio- 
lation done to this deli- 
cate expansion. Having 
decided to rouge upon 
a white ground, she has 
to consider what the white ground shall be, and what the pink 
to be laid upon it. As for rouge, the best is a preparation, by a 
treatment unnecessary to state here, from the coccus cacti, or 


-cochineal insect; an inferior sort is got from safilower, the petals 


of a flower used in dyeing. - White skin-pigments usually go under 
the name of ‘‘pearl-powder,” though the composition of none of 
them has any thing to do with pearls, and though—so-called— 
pearl-powders differ extremely in their nature. Any lady whose 
It is not 


complexion is good already had better let well alone. 


METTERNICH Bonnet. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII, Fig. 52. 


within the competence of any art to give the delicate tints which 
mantle upon a really beautiful female skin. My advice to ladies 


having delicate complexions, and valuing the gift, would be to keep 
their complexions good by observance of certain points of disci- 
pline ; early hours, not too much dancing, distilled water for the 
toilette, and low alkalized soap; if soap for the face, any alkali 
will answer. 

There was a time when the chemical nature of things was not 
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PaLeTot witH Hoop For Girt From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 42-47, 


so well known as to-day; when the creamy whiteness of flake- 
white—none other than superior white-lead—entered into the 
composition of pearl-powders. I need not pause to reprobate 
the awful danger of employing this material for such a purpose, 
seeing that the employment is abandoned. Subsequently to the 
going out of white-lead as face or pearl powder another metallic 
preparation—the trisnitrate of bismuth—came in. It is not so 
decidedly poisonous as a lead compound, but it is poisonous 
enough to prove injurious to the skin; indeed, I know not of any 
thetallic pigment so innocent that it can be laid on the skin con- 
tinuously without incurring serious damage. Such pigments mar 
the beauty of the skin at least, perhaps lead to evil constitutional 
effects through absorption. Even if white-lead and trisnitrate 
of bismuth were not injurious to the skin and poisonous gener- 


<> 
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‘ALETOT FOR GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 21-25, 


my. Meir use as skin-pigments would be attended with a great 
Swsaavaniage. They both turn black under the influence of 
suminureted hydrogen—a gas which in small quantities exists 
brerav sargely diffused. The effect of bringing concentrated 
suxmureted hydrogen in contact with skin whitened by a lead 
or mamuth preparation would be to turn the skin suddenly 
Disex, Under the usual circumstances of society no such ex- 
treme sssue as utter blackness need be contemplated; but a 
Certam darkening of color would rapidly ensue, destroying the 
narmony of the work of art perfected with so much care— 
dissipating the illusion of a beautiful complexion. ‘The tale is 
recorded in books of a certain lady who had been whitening 
her skin with trisnitrate of bismuth—magistery of bismuth our 
grandmammas and grandpapas called it—and who chanced to 
bathe while whitened thus in the Harrogate waters. Harro- 


gate is celebrated for its sulphurous springs. The water of these springs 
holds sulphureted hydrogen dissolved. If it be a fact that the lady in ques- 
tion went into a Harrogate bath of sulphurous water while skin-painted with 
bismuth magistery, then it must have come true what the tale records—viz., 
that she in one instant turned as black, wherever the pigment was laid on, as 
any Ethiop. . Pearl-powders, as now used, are variously made. Some are 
nothing else than, powdered tale or French chalk; others a mixture of the 
same with common chalk; a third order contains starch-grains mingled with 








Russtan Frock ror Boy From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 16-20. 


microscopic examination, and are then found to be different 
not merely as to size, but as to shape. Hence it is that the in- 
vestigator can tell whether one kind of starch be mingled or 
adulterated with another. For example, arrow-root—genuine 


arrow-root—is starch obtained from the Maranta arundinacea. 
It happens to have an agreeable taste, and hence is so valuable 
for dietetic uses. It is more expensive than the starch of wheat 
or of potatoes—than starch, indeed, generally—and kence it is 
often contaminated. Now the grains of wheaten starch happen 
= to be large and coarse; hence the material, although it will do 
very well for hair-powder, is not satisfactory when used as a 





PateToT FOR GirL FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III., Figs. 12-15. 








the preceding one, or both. By starch-grains I would be meant to 
signify the preparation known as “ violet-powder,” which really has 
no more to do with violets than it has with cabbages or cucumbers, 
being really nothing else than starcli-grains odorized by orris-root— 
iris florentina, sweet-smelling iris—a root that smells not unlike violets. 
Much discrimination is used by perfumers in selecting a proper sort 
of starch-grain. Whencesoever starch comes, it has the general char- 
acteristic of being in grains. These are readily made manifest under 
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PaLEToT witH Cape For GIRL FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLDs 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 6-11, 


complexion-powder; the grains are too staring. Horse- 
chestnut starch has been much employed for this purpose; 
so in like manner the starch of ordinary chestnuts; in short, 
perfumers have, or pretend to have, each a specialty. No- 
thing whatever can be alleged against the use of any starch 
iA _ pure and simple when used for toilette purposes ; on the con- 
trary, it imparts a softness and a freshness both salutary and 
‘i delightful. Violet-powder so-called, indeed, hardly comes 
ss under the definition of a cosmetic. When, made up with 
other ingredients to constitute the so-called pearl-powder, is 
it injurious then? ‘That will depend on the character of 
the materials with which it is compounded. On white-lead 
we have already pronounced. It may well be called fata, 
not only to beauty, but in certain cases to life also, and to 
health in all cases, In ordinary domestic usage, thus to 
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PoLonaisE PALETOoT FoR GIRL FROM 13 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-5, 
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write, in the ordinary employment of skin-cosmet- 
ics by ladies themselves, violet-powder, the so- 
called pearl -powder, and rouge, usually complete 
the list. When female charms have so much 
waned that higher artistic resources are needed, 
or thought to be needed, then the case is one for 
out-of-door practice. Then come the operations 
of enameling and blue-veining—operations that 
are kept a secret, but in performing which the 
chemist, if he so pleased, could beat the profess- 
ed artists who make ladies “‘ beautiful ‘orever” 
out of the field. 





VOICES CALLING. 


‘On, hush !” she whispered, ‘I hear them speaking, 
Voices calling upon the air ;” 

And, while she listened, the pale light glistened, 
And lay, and floated upon her hair. 

“Oh no!” they answered, ‘we hear no speaking, 
We hear no voices upon the breeze; 

It must be only the night wind lonely, 
That sighs and whispers among the trees.” 


“Oh, Kush !” she murmured, “I hear them singing— 
Singing the songs that I used to know ;” 

And, while she listened, the tear-drops glistened, 
And through long lashes began to flow. 

“Oh, no!” they answered, “we hear no singing, 
We hear no voices singing 80; 

‘Tis but the waking of sea waves breaking 
Upon the shingle far below.” 


“Oh, hush!" she whispered, ‘‘I heat them calling, 
Sweet voices of the long ago;” 

And, while she listened, the long light glistened, 
And lay on her sweet face, white as snow. 

“Oh no!” they murmured, ‘“‘she wanders wildly, 
We hear no voices on the breeze; 

She's listening only to night winds lonely, 
That sigh and whisper among the trees.” 


“Hush ! hush !” they answer, while dews were falling, 
While dead leaves rustied through the air; 

And, while they shimmered, the pale light glimmered 
On a face and form like the angels fair. 

“Oh, pray!" they whispered, “our love is dying, 
Her voice is fainting across the sea ;" 

And, while they listened, the far dawned glistened, 
O God! her morning breaks with thee. 








THE SPANISH LACE. 

BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

PRETTY face reflected in the dressing- 

glass, turning this way and that in the in- 
spection of a pretty figure. An unsatisfied face, 
though ; and its owner put up the roundest little 
hand in the world, and twitched petulantly at 
the scarlet shoulder-knots that gave her dress an 
odd resemblance to a red-winged blackbird. 

‘* FF I only had a Spanish lace shawl,” said the 
owner of the pretty fuce and figure. ‘‘ It looks 
so unfinished— But, there!” And with that 
she seized her gloves and handkerchief and went 
slowly down the stairs, complaining to herself 
against the fate that refused her a black Spanish 
lace shawl to heighten the dazzle of those plump 
white shoulders. 

‘* Well, my pretty blackbird,” said her admir- 
ing father, as he stood upon the rug and con- 
fronted her entrance, ‘‘ this is an early hour for 
you, and I declare I don’t see but that you eclipse 
the lovely beings that take three hours to dress 
in. 

‘* Of course I needn't be so long as people who 
have whole constellations of diamonds to secure, 
and no end of lace to pull out!” 

‘*You have two black diamonds, my dear, 
that I wouldn’t mortgage for a kingdom. 

** You silly man!” 

** And as for the lace,” continued her father, 
‘*why, here!” and in a moment his dextrous 
hand had thrown what seemed a shadow through 
the air, and, dark and soft and clinging as a cob- 
web, it had fallen all around her. She caught a 
glimpse of herself in the mirror, as the exquisite 
thing hung from hér hair about her shoulders 
and her dimpled arms; it was the loveliest little 
Andalusian picture that was ever painted. 

‘*Oh, papa! how good you are! how kind 
you are! What made you think of it? You 
dear old man! Oh, me—how perfectly beauti- 
ful! Put down your mouth and let me kiss you 
—but don’t disturb my hair!” And with these 
words she had sprung upon an ottoman and flung 
her arms round his neck, squeezing him with 
rapturous embraces to the detriment of all his 

arch and much of her toilette. But then she 
\vas a motherless and spoiled thing, and this was 
ihe least of her liberties. 

‘* There, there, there !”’ cried the father, swing- 
ing her by the waist a minute ere he set her on 
her feet. ‘* Let me off this time, and I promise 
not to do it again.” 

**T don’t want you to doit again. How came 
you to do it this time, you dear old fellow ?” 

‘*How came I to do it this time? What 
made me think of it? Why, to speak plain, 
‘Therese, have I had any rational conversation 
for a month past, into which there did not enter 
the flavor of Spanish lace?” 

‘* What kind of a flayor is that, papa ?” 

** Ask Professor Blot, my dear.” 

‘*T know myself,” she answered, with her co- 

* quettish way, which she must needs exercise on 
her father till some younger chevalier took her 
off his hands. ‘‘It is made up of one part or- 





ange grove in full blossom, so that its air is only 
a divine perfume—like love, you know, papa, 
sweet but bitter too.” 

** What do you know about love?” 

**Ah, much! Then there is one part moon- 
light, castle-turrets in the distance, two lovers, 
duenna, the tinkling of a guitar, an answering 
nightingale, the whole mingled with the music 
of a falling fountain’s waters, and you may throw 
in the * bay-leaf,’ if you please !” 

** Well, my dear, I am glad it takes so small 
a thing to make you happy and high-spirited. I 
have hesitated a little about the matter, I may as 
well confess—not that I do not want to grant all 
your wishes, little daughter—but because five ; 


hundred dollars, which is the price of your shawl, 
as you may as well know—” 

**Oh, I have known that a long time, papa,” 
che answered, with a sigh of remembrance and of 


| relief. 


‘* Because that five hundred dollars will help 
five families over the severer portion of the win- 
ter; keep the hope in husbands’ hearts, keep the 
life in little children, and keep girls like you from 
death and worse than death.” 

‘* How you do talk, papa!- Can’t you afford 
to give five hundred dollars to the poor too? I 
don’t suppose, though, there is any need; the 
city allows so much fuel, and there are the soup- 
houses,” . 

Her father made no more reply, for though he 
meant that at some time she should see and un- 
derstand the darker sides of life, yet to-night he 
hardly cared to spoil his little girl’s enjoyment of 
her new possession. He looked at his watch 
and touched the bell, ordering the coach at once, 
as he meant to drive round by MacNamee’s—his 
porter’s—house, for a necessary errand, before 
joining the throng at Mrs. Meyerbehr’s. 

Therese hid herself in her wraps, hung her 
just-obtained desire of life on her arm, and, 
humming light-heartedly to herself, tripped down 
the steps before her father to the coach. 

Just as she paused on the carriage-step to ad- 
just her garments, she felt a hand upon her arm. 
At first she thought it was the coachman who 
assisted her. Directly afterward she faced about 
with the thought that some one was stealing her 
precious Spanish-lace shawl. It was only a wo- 
man, though—a woman in rags—standing with 
clasped hands, and murmuring something, and 
looking up at her with an imploring face. But 
what a face ! so swollen, and haggard, and ghast- 
ly, and bleared—so stamped with hunger and 
thirst, with sin and sleeplessness. Therese had 
never seen the sight before; she stared at it one 
instant in a fascination of horror, and then shrank 
into the farthest corner of the coach, just as her 
father and the coachman ordered the woman 
away on peril of a policeman. 

It was a night of bitter cold; the sky was 
frosty with its stars; they drove rapidly on easy 
springs through the streets, the cushions were 
like clouds beneath them, the thorough -bred 
horses went like the icy wind itself. Therese, 
sheltered in her warm comfort and pleasure, look- 
ed through the window at the flaring flames of 
the lamps, the flitting crowds on the sidewalk ; 
but of every face among them all that woman’s 
took the place. She wondered about it, and kept 
silence—she wondered what had turned it, still 
so young, into that horrid guise—she wondered 
had that woman ever been a girl like herself, 
happy, petted, careless, and free. She saw a 
child selling matches beneath a lamp-post; she 
had passed her almost every night of the season 
without ever seeing her before; she shivered 
while thinking how cold the mite must be. She 
caught the eye of the little tambourine-girl, sit- 
ting on the curb-stone and blowing her tingling 
fingers; she longed to steal her from that evil- 
jooking brigand of a hurdy-gurdy player who 
held her in such slavery. She followed all the 
little noisy nuisances of news-boys with her eyes 
—she had never thought of them in all her life 
as any thing but irresponsible creatures, like 
bats, and beetles, and common house-flies; now 
she found herself conjecturing concerning their 
homes, their mothers, the sort of men they would 
grow into—it had not occurred to her before that 
they ever grew tp at all. After that it was a 
long way to MacNamee’s, the streets were of a 
different sort and poorly lighted, there was not 
so much to see, and she leaned back and thought 
of Mrs. Meyerbehr’s, and whether the young Ger- 
man Baron would be there, and what Maud Clive, 
whose flounces were real point, would say to her 
Spanish lace, and then she put down her hand to 
caress the Spanish lace—and it was gone! 

**Oh, papa! my shawl! that woman! 
gone!” she cried. 

‘*Gone?” he exclaimed. And then, after a 
moment, with the testiness of human nature and 
outraged pocket-book, he added: ‘‘ Very well. 
If you couldn't take care of it in stepping from 
the door to the coach, the sooner it’s gone the 
better !” 

**Oh, papa, how could I know ?” she answer- 
ed, with tears of vexation ready to start. ‘‘ Don’t 
you suppose it is in the coach? Make Jo stop 
at the lamp, please, and let us see!” 

**Nothing of the kind here, my dear. 
thing of the kind in the coach—” 

‘* Let us go back then; we may overtake her—” 

‘* As easily as a will o’ the wisp. She has put 
it up the spout before this.” 

**Up the spout? Put my shawl up the spout? 
Why, it would ruin it! Oh no indeed—” 

‘* It is of no use lamenting, ‘Therese,” said her 
father then, appeased by her innocence. ‘‘If it 
can be recovered at all the police shall see to it. 
Here we are. Now I wonder if MacNamee is 
in.” 

As it happened, MacNamee was not in. He 
had gone with the counting-room keys to his 
master’s house; but he had been gone so long 
that his wife thought he would be back every 
minute, so wouldn’t his master come in and wait ? 
And as the errand at MacNamee’s was of im- 
portance, and the night too cold for Therese to 
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| be left in the coach, she found herself directly 


afterward, party dress and all, in Mrs. MacNa- 
mee’s kitchen, where the floor had been scoured 
till it sparkled like a snow-drift, and was, in Mrs. 
MacNamee’s own terms, clean enough to eat 
from. Just as the elder guest had begun hec- 
toring the chubby pair of twins that Providence 
had sent the MacNamees, possibly for fear one 


| at a time should keep them idle, and who sat, 


in their absurd red flannel night-gowns, toasting 
their feet at the fire, the father of the twins him- 
self entered. He was in a slight breeze, and 
wore a somewhat sheepish air, whether from wel- 
coming so fair a lady in his domicile, or because 
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he had loitered and belated himself in an ale- 
shop, and, going on his way, had recognized the 
carriage shortly after it left the house, when he 
had darted across the roadway, and ensconcing 
himself on the back of it, had enjoyed quite a 
comfortable drive till he dropped off just a square 
away. However, he immediately plunged into 
business with his master, and Therese sat, un- 
noticed and forgotten, looking into the fire in the 
place of the twins, who had been swept off to 
bed outof hand, She was in avery lowering mood 
for her; for she was indignant about her shawl; 
she was sadly disappointed, too; she was disturb- 
ed with her own carelessness and foolish fright ; 
and when she thought of that wicked woman 
who had doubtless taken the thing she could 
have annihilated her. An old white puss came 
along and rubbed against her, then looked up at 
her familiarly, and accustomed to be dandled, 
sprang upon her knee. ‘Therese shook her off 
angrily, and Mrs. MacNamee, returning, caught 
her as she fell. 

**You're not fond of cats, miss?” said Mrs. 
MacNamee, stroking the purring creature's back. 

‘*No,” replied Therese. ‘‘ Particularly not in 
evening-dress.” 

**Oh, to be sure! of course not! I should beg 
your pardon for her if she knew any better. Our 
children think all the world of this one though,” 
continued the loquacious matron. ‘‘ And so do 
the father and I, for that matter. When a thing 
like that has summered and wintered with you, 
shared your bite and sup, and gone without when 
there was none, it seems, you know, young lady, 
like one of yourselves.” 

**T don’t suppose that this one has gone with- 
out often,” said Therese, then softening from her 
ill-temper, for her knowledge that MacNamee 
had good wages warranted the remark, and there 
was something engaging in the woman’s tones 
that occasioned the softening. 

‘*Not of late years, miss. Not since we came 
across your good father there, may the Lord re- 
ward him! But I know of them that do not 
always have their crust a day, and yet soak a 
part of it for the cat,” 

‘* A crust a day!” exclaimed Therese. 

“The same. And lucky to get that some- 
times.” 

‘** Why, I didn’t know—” 

‘*'That there were such people? No, I suppose 
not. I’ve often thought, when I was lady’s-maid 
to Mrs. Meyerbehr, that the ladies wouldn’t throw 
away a hundred dollars on any fan if they knew 
of the misery just round the corner.” 

Therese’s heart smote her; there was her Span- 
ish lace—no good to her, nor to any one either, 
now. 

“Is there—is there much misery—did you 
say—round the corner?” she asked, in a trem- 
bling way, with a very vague idea of misery as 
something unspeakably uncomfortable, small- 
pox, perhaps, or people who had been burned 
out, or had their legs broken. 

** Indeed there is, miss. Round this corner 
as well as many another! If you’re interested in 
such things—” continued Mrs. MacNamee, with 
a doubtful glance, yet only too willing to enlist a 
recruit in such cause. 

**Certainly I am!” exclaimed Therese. ‘‘I 
never heard about it before. Why didn’t they 
tell my father they had only a crust a day, and 
not always that ?” 

**Good Heavens, miss! It would take a hun- 
dred of your father, rich as he is, and begging 
your pardon, to help them. My man tells me 
there’s fifty thousand out of employment and 
wanting bread to-day, besides all there were be- 
fore. It makes my heart stand still to think of 
them and be looking at the twins—” 

‘* I—I can’t believe it,” whimpered Therese. 

Her new friend stood up suddenly. ‘‘ Just 
you follow me,” she whispered. ‘‘ And I'll show 
you enough misery to satisfy a king.” 

**Ts it—is it catching?” asked ‘Therese. 

Mrs. MacNamee laughed in spite of herself, 
and only beckoned her along, seeing that, for all 
her eighteen years and wealth and learning, she 
was but an ignorant child in the rough schooling 
where Mrs. MacNamee had graduated. 

‘It’s a filthy slum in some weathers,” said 
she. ‘‘ But all’s frozen too solid to speck a white 
shoe with dust to-night, and yours are black, I 
think. I'll just show you Margaret—that’s what 
they all call her in her alley.” 

Before Therese had thought again of contagion, 
of her evening dress, her fears, or her father’s 
permission, she was following Mrs. MacNamee, 
who had thrown a hood over her head, following 


her through an entry and a clean back-yard, out: 


upon a narrow lane and downa black alley, whose 
odors made her sick and in whose farther end a 
faint light glimmered. 

This light glimmered from a low window, in- 
crusted with dirt, and through which no sunbeam 
had ever fallen, which had no curtain, and which 
disclosed the interior of a fearful room. It was 
a room half underground ; you descended into it 
by three or four steps down which in the wet 
weather the rain and slush might run in rivers 
from the alley. From ceiling to floor it was a 
welter of uncleanness. There was a bed in this 
room—at least there had been, as Mrs. MacNa- 
mee took care to tell Therese who bent and looked 
in with her at the window—but now there was 
only a keap of straw and an old shawl; the rest 
had all been sold. There was one chair, a broken 
splinter of looking-glass, an old newspaper pinned 
across & missing pane; the table must have been 
that day split up to burn, and its last ashes were 


| whitening now in the cold stove on whose top a 


tallow-candle set into a bottle spluttered and gut- 
tered dismally. ‘The walls of this room sparkled 
with the frost, and were covered with stains that 
seemed in themselves to declare it foul with fe- 
ver. A woman sat in the single straight chair 
rocking herself to and fro, purple with the cold ; 
she held a quiet little baby in her arms that was 
not crying any longer. 





**God have mercy on them!” whispered Mrs. 
MacNamee, hoarsely.. ‘‘I can’t stand this!” 
But before she could have moved a door had 
opened, and another person had entered the room. 
It was another woman, and it seemed to Therese, 
who felt herself under an awful nightmare, that 
she had seen her somewhere before; that face so 
swollen and hageard and ghastly and bleared, so 
stamped with hunger:and thirst, with sin and 
sleeplessness! It flashed upon her in a second 
that it was the woman who had tried to speak to 
her at the carriage-door. 

This creature came into the room now like a 
flame, and she slammed the door so that the 
window shook, while the other woman held up a 
sudden warning hand. Her face was all aglow; 
it was wreathed with smiles till it seemed to be 
transformed. % 

**Look at here, Meg!” she cried, in a loud 
and ringing voice, a voice that rasped, though, 
asit rung. ‘*Look at here! Treasure-trove!” 
She tossed something up in the air, caught it as 
it fell, shook it till it seemed like one of those 
dark clouds that sometimes swim across the stars, 
held it so that the dim candle-light should shine 
through it, and show her a trace of the pattern 
that wandered among the meshes in a tangle of 
wild wood-lily shapes, flags, maiden-hairs, and 
ferns. Here was a woman that had loved splen- 
dor, to whom Spanish lace was as beautiful as 
to another. ‘‘I know the value of such things!” 
cried she. ‘I wore them—once when he cared 
about me. It’s worth five hundred dollars if it’s 
worth a cent!” 

“* Are you mad, Katy?” said her companion, 
glancing up only one second, and then bending 
back again above her baby. 

**T begged her for charity, the minx! I 
frightened. her—to look at me frightened the 
like of her. It’s just as well; for then she 
dropped the shawl. She'll never see it again. 
I don’t know the number, and I won't know the 
street! I brought it home far you to see first, 
that had never laid eyes on a gag worth half a 
thousand. Think of that, Meg! Now I'll be 
off to the three balls—they'll ask no questions. 
T'll not get a tithe of its first cost,” she went on, 
with her rapid torrent of words. ‘‘ But oh, 
Meg, it will be fire, it will be meal, it will be 
meat for you, and milk for the baby—the bird 
of blessing! Just for a little breathing, a mo- 
ment’s rest. I'll not go to jail to be wintered 
since she’s come. I'd like to be good enough to 
be her mother.” And she was down on the 
floor, and her arms were round Meg, and she 
was laughing and sobbing and swearing together 
on her shoulder. 

‘Oh, Katy, hush! hush! hush! oh, do but 
see!” moaned the other woman, motioning to- 
ward the little baby; and then Katy turned, and 
stared, and blanched, and broke out into a loud 
keen wail, and cast herself upon the child that 
had just given up its little soul and died. 

Before Therese saw what had become of Mrs. 
MacNamee that good woman had found the en- 
trance, ran down the steps and was in the room. 
Ina kind of dumb amazement Therese went after 
her. She understood, by an inspiration, perhaps, 
that the child had starved to death. 

‘The two women never looked up at their un- 
bidden guest. ‘There was nothing strange to 
them in Mrs. MacNamee’s entrance; nothing 
strange in the presence of this little butterfly of 
fashion in her gay dress, within their festering 
walls. The only strange thing in all their lives 
seemed then to have just happened; the baby 
that had. been given to them, Heaven alone 
knew why, if Heaven concerned itself at all 
about such wretches, that had been the light of 
their eyes, that might have been the salvation of 
their souls, whose existence was something in- 
scrutable to them, whose growth a marvel, for 
which they would have lived virtuous lives had 
they been able, and for which they sinned when 
they could; the baby that, though it belonged to 
but one of them they loved alike, had gone as 
mysteriously as it had come, had suddenly ac- 

uired purity and remoteness, and was no longer 
theirs. They filled theair together with their cries. 

‘*Qh, Margaret! how’s this?” Therese heard 
Mrs. MacNamee say, and saw her take the child 
from Margaret’s arms. But how she herself 
came to be sitting in Margaret’s chair presently, 
and holding the little dead baby, a feather’s 
weight, on her lap she never asked. Mrs. Mac- 
Namee had left her, and she forgot to be afraid ; 
had run up to her own house and brought down 
coal and kindlings in a basket, had set the fire 
to blazing up the chimney, and had run back for 
a tray of whatever cold and broken store there 
might be in her own frugal pantry. Margaret 
had flung herself into the middle of the heap of 
straw and had drawn the old shawl over her 
head. But Katy was groveling on the floor be- 
side Therese, lifting herself now and then to 
glance at the tiny and shriveled face, and then 
prostrating herself again with fresh shudders and 
fresh sobs. ‘‘I don’t dare to kiss her!” she cried. 
‘*Oh, she’s too pure a thing! She was my own 
flesh once—now, now, now, she’s nothing to me 
—I’ve lost her! oh, I’ve lost her!” And after 
that, to contradict her own words, she seized the 
hand and held it to her lips, and kissed its fin- 
gers, and its palm, its wrist, its arm, as if she 
would devour it. And Therese, far from that 
qualm of loathing, felt as if her heart would 
break with pity; she put her own arm round the 
woman’s squalid shoulder and cried with her. 
She wanted to say some kind and solacing word, 
to tell her she had not lost her little child if she 
only chose to follow where it led—but she did not 
know where to begin—she had learned how to 
speak many languages, but never the language of 
consolation. And while she hesitated, there was 
her father standing before her, and Mrs. Mac- 
Namee quaking im his shadow, lest the master 
should dismiss her husband from his place for 
her offense in having brought the young lady into 
such a reeking spot. 
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** Come, Therese,” said her father, gently. ‘‘I 
have left the means to do all that is necessary. 
I will come myself again to-morrow. But now 
Mrs. Meyerbehr is waiting.” 

‘¢ Oh, papa, not to-night,” murmured Therese, 
shrinking from the whole affair of the night, with 
its gay tumult and brilliancy. She gave the little 
child, however, to Mrs. MacNamee, who had 
brought down for it some clean white clothes 
cast off by the twins, and since then laid away 
in lavender, and lingered only for some sort of 
farewell to these poor people—when Katy sud- 
denly rose and put the shawl, whose existence 
Therese had forgotten, into her hands. 

‘‘If I'd known you'd so good a heart—” she 
said; and went back to hang above the child 
once more as the kind neighbor made it ready 
for the blessed rest that had been vouchsafed to 
it so early. 

Therese did not oppose her father’s wish when 
the horses’ heads were turned toward Mrs. Mey- 
erbehr’s ; she thought at that moment that, blind 
and foolish, she would never have a wish of her 
own again. She wondered at him an instant 
for caring to continue, after such a scene; but 
never dreamed that he wished by the sharp and 
sudden contrast to impress her experience on his 
little girl’s soul enduringly. She composed her 
dress, which was not, after all, very much de- 
ranged; and she left the lace shawl in the dress- 
ing-room before going down on her stately father’s 
arm. She found herself gossiping with Maud 
Clive, and thinking how soiled and tumbled look- 
ed the flounces of real point; she danced with the 
young German baron, and saw that the ribbon 
of that noble order in his button-hole was tar- 
nished; she felt as if she had been stunned out 
of herself till all the intoxicating fragrance of the 
exotics that lined the walls, the strains of heavy- 
enly music, the glitter of this stomacher of gems 
that cast off rays like the xgis, the shimmer of 
that silk like a sheet of moonlit sea-water—till 
all this splendor and delight waked her into a 
wild reaction, and nobody who saw her then, 
sparkling, flushing, laughing, floating away on 
the stream of the melody sung by flutes and vi- 
olins, would ever have conjured up in connec- 
tion with her any vision of trouble or shadow of 
care. She never conjured it up herself during 
the hour, she fairly forgot the place she had so 
lately left, till the coach-door shut behind her. 
It had seemed to her all the night as if she had 
just escaped from hearing some terrible tale, 
from seeing some sad tragedy upon the stage, 
from dreaming some black, wild, horrifying night- 
mare. But in the coach again it rushed freshly 
over her, and she burst into a passion of tears 
which not all her father’s efforts could calm. 

‘* Papa,” said she, by-and-by, when she kissed 
him his good-night at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, ‘*I shall send back my Spanish lace, and 
get the money, if you please. Ladies may wear 
that kind of thing in a court, where the order of 
government depends on the aristocracy’s splendor 
and power of inspiring awe. But I am one of 
the people—and my brothers and sisters are 
starving!” 

And when she knelt beside her bed, in the 
prayers she had not outgrown with her child- 
hood, into each word there sprung new life and 
light, and full of purpose and resolution, she 
seemed to hear a voice that said: ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
you have done it unto one of the least of these, 
you have done it unto me!” 











LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


DARESAY the American belles will be just 

as much interested in hearing an account of 
the world in which we English belles live as we 
in knowing of their gay doings. 

One can not blush on paper, you see, so I have 
no scruple in speaking of ‘‘ we” English belles, 
thereby including myself among the number. It 
is too far for any of you to come on purpose to 
see whether I have the right thus to speak in the 
plural number ; so you are privileged to imagine 
me a sparkling brunette, with raven tresses and 
deep, fawn-like eyes, or a fairy-like blonde, with 
a complexion of alabaster, and peach-bloom and 
bright golden hair, such as has been so much the 
rage of late, just as the fancy may take you. 

In London the season properly begins after 
Easter, and lasts until the end of July; still, 
much earlier, when Parliament is sitting, there is 
a great deal of gayety going on, even in Lent. 
The principal event in fashionable life this year, 
as yet, has been the reappearance of our Queen 
among us again. Ever since the poor Prince 
Consort died, in December, 1861, and even since 
the year before that, when her mother the Duch- 
ess of Kent died, our sovereign has been but 
little before the public. For the first year or so 
of her widowhood she was well-nigh paralyzed 
with grief, and never came to London at all, 
save for a hurried visit of a few hours perhaps. 
Her time was divided between her Scottish home 
at Balmoral, particularly dear to her as the scene 
of so many happy hours in her wedded life, when 
she was able to throw aside for a while the bur- 
dens and pomps of her position; Osborne, that 
marine palace of hers in our picturesque Isle of 
Wight; and old Windsor Castle, the favorite 
dwelling of our royal rulers for many a day. 

By very slow degrees she has begun to take 
her old place among her faithful subjects once 
more. Here and there about the country, during 
the last year or two, she has been present at the 
inauguration of certain. statues and memorials to 
the memory of her late husband; last year she 
herself laid the foundation-stone of the Hall of 
Arts and Sciences at South Kensington, now in 
progress of erection, near to the Kensington Mu- 
seum and the Horticultural Gardens, both of 
which owe their very existence to the Prince 
Consort, who did his best to cultivate a pure taste 
among us. They were built under his special 
Supervision, on ground adjoining a large tract of 


land belonging to him. Belgravia has for years 
been the ultra-fashionable quarter of London, 
where the really great folks make annually a 
three months’ sojourn away from their country 
homes, and where would-be great people also 
think fit to pitch their tents and catch a reflec- 
tion of their greatness, if possible. Now, how- 
ever, fine houses are springing up every where 
at South Kensington, which bids fair before long 
to claim the very créme de la créme for its own, 
a tendency likely to be fostered by royalty just 
now, seeing how much gold will thereby flow 
into its private coffers. 

Now, for the first time these seven years, the 
Queen has appeared in person at a wing 
Room. It is true that for the last two years she 
has received a select few at her Courts, but 
Courts are not Drawing Kooms; and this an- 
nouncement of Drawing Rooms to be held by 
her has given universal satisfaction, though the 
difference between a Court and a Drawing Room 
is very slight. IfI mistake not a Court, so called, 
is an innovation in state receptions, introduced 
by our present sovereign for the first time. 

The Courts took place at Buckingham Palace, 
the palace at which the Royal family really live 
when they are at the capital. Only 250 persons 
were allowed to be present at them. Except to 
the first of the season, which was reserved for 
members of our Government, and of the Diplo- 
matic Corps and the like, these 250 did not come 
by invitation. When the Courts were announced 
in the Gazette, it was also stated that those who 
desired to appear must send their names to the 
Lord Chamberlain within a given date, when in 
due time, provided the number was not complete, 
they would receive cards of admittance, to be 
presented on arriving at the palace. 

Drawing Rooms were also held by the Princess 
of Wales, or any of the Princesses, daughters of 
Her Majesty, who might be available, and such 
people as could not go to a Court could attend a 
Drawing Room if they pleased, the only actual 
difference between the two being that the Queen 
was not herself present at the latter; that the 
numbers who attended them were not limited ; 
that they were not held at Buckingham Palace 
but at St. James’s Palace, where the state apart- 
ments have always been specially appropriated to 
such purposes ; and that whereas at a Court gen- 
tlemen and ladies could both be presented, at a 
Drawing Room ladies only appeared before royal- 
ty, though husbands and fathers could accom- 
pany their wives and daughters if they pleased ; 
but if they themselves wished to be presented— 
failing to gain admittance to a Court—they must 
go to a Levée, all Levées being now held by the 
Prince of Wales. 

Who are the people entitled to appear at Courts 
and Drawing Rooms? <A most difficult question 
to answer. Of course, nobody of questionable 
character would for a moment be permitted to 
appear, and they are supposed to be restricted to 
people in the upper ranks of society; but a vast 
number of nobodies of no particular rank or 
standing find their way there, somehow or other, 
who would never have the smallest chance of re- 


the great houses, the entrée to which proclaims 
that you belong to the upper tenthousand. The 
etiquette observed is, that such persons as desire 
to be presented at a Drawing Room shall send in 
their names, together with the name of the lady 
who presents them, who must signify her inten- 
tion of attending the same Drawing Room to the 
Lord Chamberlain some few days before, in or- 
der that they may be submitted to the Queen, 
when, if she is graciously pleased to receive them, 
a printed card will be forwarded to them signify- 
ing the same, all of which is a mere empty form. 

And now about the dress worn on these occa- 
sions. If you wish to see English girls in their 
most attractive guise these are very fitting oppor- 
tunities. We never look so well, I think, except 
perhaps when riding in Rotten Row. A pretty 
woman is ten degrees prettier on horseback than 
any where else. 

The distinguishing marks of a lady’s Court 
dress, and without which she would not be ad- 
mitted, are the train, the lappets, and the plumes. 
The so-called lappets are now pretty generally 
superseded by long tulle ends, which, with the 
white plumes drooping gracefully at the side of 
the head, are exceedingly becoming, forming a 
kind of gossamer halo to the face. 

The body of the dress, which must be low, 
always corresponds with the train. The so- 
called petticoat—which is in truth the skirt of 
the dress—is usually of tulle or tarlatan, worn 
over silk of the same color as the train, or in 
white or black, and trimmed to correspond with 
it. The trains are made of silk, satin, moire, 
and sometimes, early in the season, of velvet, 
trimmed with the most costly lace and puffings 
and bouillons of tulle caught up here and there 
with bows of ribbon and flowers, in every con- 
ceivable device. Sometimes they are arranged 
to fall from the shoulder, but usually from the 
waist, reaching to the hips on both sides, and so 
giving a full view of the petticoat. Until you 
actually enter.the Presence Chamber the train is 
carried on the left arm, carefully arranged so as 
to display the rounded end at the bottom, with 
the trimming thereon, to full perfection. Dé- 
butantes, like brides, appear all in white, mostly 
in white silk trains and tulle petticoats, covered 
with bunches of white flowers. 

Now having so far entered on the technicalities 
of going to Court, I will proceed to give you my 
experiences of what I saw and did thera the many 
times I have been present. 

The Drawing Rooms this season differ frem 
any hitherto held, inasmuch are they take place 
at Buckingham Palaee, like the Courts, and not 
at St. James's. 

_ St. James’s Palace is an ancient-looking build- 
ing, occupying the site of a hospital, founded be- 

fore the Norman Conquest. yo VIII. was 
its first royal. possessor,-and the old gate-house 





ceiving an invitation to a state ball or to any of 


and turrets, which face St. James’s Street, were 
built at his commands. I can not pause to tell 
you half the historical reminiscences associated 
with it. All our sovereigns from that time have 
added their quota to its history ; but it is vividly 
impressed on my mind that when at last you do 
arrive there—having come down St. James's 
Street at a snail’s pace, hemmed in by other 
carriages, and eagerly scanned by the busy 
crowd who congregate there to see all there is 
to be seen, which is but little, a mere cloud 
of tulle and silk filling each carriage- window, 
with a much-bedizened head just visible above 
it all—you can not help, even in the midst of 
the brilliant scene around you, with the fresh 
peep of green grass in St. James's Park facing 
you, being in a-manner awed by its sombre, 
dreary antiquity. 

There is plenty of splendor, and glitter, and 
bustle, both within and without the old Palace, 
on Drawing Room days. Red-coated royal foot- 
men buzz about the portals. Most of the liver- 
ies of the servants accompanying the guests are 
fresh and new. By-the-by, I am not quite sure 
that the fat coachmen in their cocked hats, with 
a large bouquet of flowers in the breasts of their 
bright-colored coats, seated alone on their large 
smart coach-boxes, covered with gorgeous ham- 
mer-cloths, with two flunkies in the rumble be- 
hind, gold stick in hand, and corresponding bou- 
quets in corresponding gay coats, are not as im- 
posing a part of the spectacle as any. 

When at last you do arrive at the palace you 
alight under a low covered postern, more like the 
entrance to a vault than the entrance to a palace ; 
then you find yourself in a long corridor, which 
brings you to the foot of the great staircase, 
where you present one of two large cards, with 
which you have to provide yourself, with your 
name clearly written thereon. There is a vast 
deal of bright coloring every where, beside. the 
gay dresses of the guests. ‘The royal pages who 
take these cards are in full court-dress, viz., 
black or claret-colored cloth or velvet coats, 
with elaborate steel buttons; ruffles, bag-wig, 
and sword; a cocked hat; a waistcoat embroid- 
ered in divers colors, with a frill of lace in front ; 
knee -breeches, silk stockings, and shoes with 
buckles complete the costume. 

The Yeomen of the Guard, or Beef-eaters, who 
line the ample staircase, still retain the quaint 
dress they wore when the corps was first raised, 
at the coronation of Henry VII. : low-crowned 
felt hats, curiously wrought short scarlet dress- 
es, and Elizebethan - looking ruffs, standing up 
stiffly round the neck, with long staves in their 
hands. 

At the entrance of each of the rooms stand 
two of the Gentlemen-at-arms, a corps whose 
duty it is to attend the sovereign on state occa- 
sions. ‘Their uniform is bright scarlet, with very 
rich gold trappings, surmounted by a gilt helmet 
with a long waving white plume. As each room 
fills they cross their halberds before the door, 
when no one is allowed to pass. 

At the top of the stairs you find yourself in the 
small guard-room, whose walls are covered with 
arms in every imaginable device; this leads into 
the old Presence Chamber, hung with fine old 
tapestry, which originally belonged to Charles I. 

Then comes Queen Anne’s room, a noble apart- 
ment, with large portraits of departed sovereigns 
on its walls, and plenty of gilding about it. A 
large baronial-looking fire-place is on one side; 
on the other a range of windows looking on to 
St. James’s Park. ‘The body of the room is fill- 
ed with seats arranged face to face; and here 
you await your turn to enter the Royal presence, 
and have the best opportunity of seeing every 
body and the dresses worn by every body. ‘The 
ladies’ toilettes are as elaborate as they can be, 
and the few there present are in court-dress or 
uniform, for no plain morning or evening dress 
is allowed. 

Certain people, of higher rank than the rest 
of the world—ministers, embassadors, and the 
like assemble in the next room, an equally splen- 
did one. They enjoy what is called the privilege 
of the entrée, and arrive by a different entrance, 
and pass before the Queen first. 

In the court-yard outside, the Royal Band, in 
a uniform which looks one mass of gold, strike 
up as soon as the state carriages bearing the 
Royal family arrive, and if you happen to take up 
your station by the window you see them well, 
and the detachment of Life-Guards which ac- 
companies the cortége. Then there is a general 
rustle and bustle of expectancy, and in an incred- 
ibly short time the entrée people make their obei- 
sances, the farther door is thrown open, and your 
turn has arrived to make your way toward the 
throne-room. 

You pass in single file along the narrow pas- 
sage railed off from the rest of the room by brass 
rods and silk cord, and make your way across 
the next apartment to the door of the Presence 
Chamber, when your train is removed from your 
arm by the pages in waiting, and trails on the 
ground behind you; and before you at all rea- 
lize your position you are bending before the 
Royal group. 

The Queen, or her representative, stands on a 
raised dais before the throne; she is dressed in 
full dress, with feathers, lappets, and train, like 
those around her, and the Order of the Garter, 
or the Victoria and Albert Order, crosses her 
breast. On both sides of her are other members 
of the Royal family, and behind her, tier upon 
tier, the maids of honor, bedchamber women, 
equerries, and the other Count functionaries, to- 
gether with certain other privileged persons, who 
have the right to join the general circle, as it is 
ealled, which indeed fills the whole room, save 
the passage left for those who come to pay their 
homage. 

The stillness in the room is something appall- 
ing; and when you reach the Queen you give 
that ether card te the Lerd Chamberlain, who 








reads your name thereon in a loud, stentorian 





voice, which seems to ring through your ears 
with a painful distinctness. 

If you are presented to the Queen you kiss her 
hand; but you only do this when presented, not 
when you go afterward to Court, then you mere- 
ly courtesy and pass on, nor do you ever kiss the 
hand of any representative of the Queen even 
when presented. 

After you have made a low obeisance to the 
Queen and the Royal family you back slowly to- 
ward the opposite door. Your train is again 
thrown on your arm, and the ceremony is over. 
You may, if you please, linger a little in the long 
gallery leading from the throne-room, and gos- 
sip with your friends; but these state pageants 
are soon over nowadays, and you are once more 
in your carriage and away before you know it. 
In England Diawing Rooms are held at two or 
three o'clock in the daytime, in Ireland and 
France in the evening. 

Buckingham Palace, where Drawing Roortis 
have been held this year, is a more modern build- 
ing and far larger; the state apartments are al- 
together grander, and the picture-gallery you have 
to traverse on your way to the throne-room con- 
tains chef-d’ceuvres worthy of a visit for them- 
selves alone. Arvern Hott. 





A LOVE LYRIC. 
Love, too late your eyes betoken 
What your lips have never spoken, 
Never should your heart be broken 
Were it linked with mine. 


Love’s that pressure of the hand 

Lovers only understand, 

Where is love there’s fairy-land, 
Thou the Queen of mine. 


Love’s a servitude to me 

Sweeter far than liberty, 

Dearest, if it’s shared by thee, 
Happy bondage mine. 


Love’s a silver-twisted cord, 

Love's a strain of music poured 

At the feet of the adored. 
Listen, love, to mine, 


Love's the pole-star of the young, 

Love’s a rosy halo hung 

O’er existence. Thou hast flung 
Such a one o’er mine. 


Love’s an ecstasy, a sigh, 

If the loved one be not by, 

Love’s a tear-drop in the eve; 
Kiss them, love, from mina, 


Love’s a martyr, love's a saint 
Sent to teach us self-restraint: 
Nothing selfish ever taint 

Love that’s yours and mine, 


Love's all-powerful, all-wise ; 
Love's a preacher in disguise ; 
Love ennobles, purifies, 

Such be yours and mine. 


Love’s a rose that ever flings 

Fragrance over common things; 

Love's a thorn that sometimes stings; 
Thornless rose, be mine. 


Mine to shield throughout the strife 
Of a storm-distracted life ; 
Mine to cherish as a wife, 

Living, dying mine. 





A LITTLE LESSON. 


E ought not to complain too bitterly or to 

be too much disheartened at the misfor- 
tunes that may befall us, as we never can be 
sure that the events, however apparently unto- 
ward, may not turn out to be no misfortunes at 
all in the end. ‘This principle is well illustrated 
by the following case: 

A seaman on board a man-of-war had both 
his legs broken by the bursting of a bomb on 
the decks in the midst of a battle. He was 
taken below, and his case was soon examined 
by the surgeon. The surgeon decided that the 
right leg could be saved, but that the left one 
was so badly fractured that it must come off. 
The next morning, being occupied himself with 
the cases of some of the officers, he sent two of 
his assistants to perform the amputation. They, 
somehow or other, made a mistake, and took off 
the right leg—which in this case was the wrong 
one. 

The surgeon, when he came to see what had 
been done, was much incensed against the as- 
sistants, as was also the seaman himself. The 
latter, however, declared that he would not sub- 
mit to another amputation, but would take his 
chance with the wreck of a leg which remained 
to him, and live or die as fate might determine. 

Contrary to the surgeon’s predictions, he got 
well. The left leg recovered and became ag 
serviceable as ever. He had a wooden leg made 
to replace the other. 

Some time afterward he was in another battle. 
A shot came from the enemy’s ship, and, sweep- 
ing the deck, struck our seaman and took off— 
his wooden leg. He seized hold of the capstan 
to steady himself, and as soon as he had recov- 
ered a little from the shock, and the astonish- 
ment of seeing the splinters of his wooden limb 
flying over the side, he snapped his fingers, say- 
ing: 

‘¢ How lucky it is for me now that those blun- 
dering fellows took off the leg they did! For if 
they had taken off the other one I should not 











now have had any leg at all.” 
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Parasout.—OPEn. 
Figs. 4-7. 





Fig. 3.—Buack Sirk 
See Page 44%, 





Fig. 2.—Lieut Green Pout pr Sor Parason. 


Fig. 1.—Mopr Povutt pr Sorr Parasor. See Page 445, Figs. 16 and 17. 
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See Page 445, Fig. 15. 


PARASOLS WITH DIFFERENT 
STYLES OF TRIMMING. 


ke present styles of parasols do not differ in shape from those of last year. 
They are mostly covered with silk or poult de soie, and lined with white 
marcelline, though the lining is sometimes of the same color as the outside. 
The styles of trimming are numerous, consisting of bias folds, points, flaps, and 
puffs, either of the same material as the parasol or of satin; fringe, embroid- 
ery in satin stitch, point russe, etc. The trimming is usually of the same shade 
as the parasol, though a 
darker or lighter shade is 
¥ . |  f ¥ Y Y . sometimes used. Wood- 
f ! é ' & by en handles are much in 
vogue, some being carved 
' “ se yore in Eee or 
' ' ark colors, and some 
Oe we ee wo Oo ae white, smooth, and pol- 
ished. Bone and ivory 
handles are also used. 
Fig.7.—Seorion or Crocuet Rive ror PaRasoL. Elegant imported para- 
whiineacs or : sols are made, covered 
with point lace, with handles formed of solid pieces of gold-stone, onyx, amber, : [ 
: ian: very iv i i i together with one thread the loop and stitch on the needle. Then work a 
Te ee ne reer $3000 in fig 5,—Rine ror CLostNe PARASOL— scallop which is composed of 3ch., 1 sl. in the 4th from the last se. of the 
: Fig 1.—Mope Poutr pr Sore Parasot.—This parasol is lined with white Burs, Seam. former scallop and 6 ch. In working the first 3 ch. of this row the working 
mareelline. About half an inch from the outer edge sew ona frill of poult thread always lies behind the scallop just finished. In forming this scallop 
de soie two and a half inches wide, with the pleats some distance apart ; and cut pass over 4 — * the — strip, eran ‘ " in Y ye tty preg 
into points on the outer edge an inch deep by an inch and a half in width, with then, turning the wor ae pep ry! 0! - rs iy tod sca Hp 3 ih sl. - 
a strip an inch wide of the same material set under the sc. “2 the ing r “~ t “ chain row Bag = 
along this pointed edge. ‘The place where the trim- sc. why e = ea Peer r¢ a sc. W . l was 
ming is sewed on is covered by velvet ribbon a quarter worked in t . thic Ben hy ‘ch 0 7 a 
of an inch wide. Above the frill small points of the until the thick strip is ee 
poult de soie are sewed on. Fig. 15 shows the man- in the pattern. | a ie ops ie be w se aN 
ner of making these. For each point take a piece end as expos ha the k -81Ze h gure. Having by 
of the material two inches square, and fold it so that Sirk Parasoy.—Crosep. ished t : grees bi Sa red end in a ring by 
it shall form a triangle; then fold it again in such a See Fios, 3-7 sewing the scalloped end over the - ner. 
i i cis Figs. 8-14.—Panrasot Trimmincs.—Each of these 
manner as to bring the three corners together. Having prepared the tol g ne ager reeathiean 
points sew them on as shown in the illustration, taking care to put the Fig. 8 i oe, fo i ssc s ge ta ~" bi ag ‘lk aa — 
slit at the middle of the upper point. The places where these are fas- wit 2 ea > saa MA Fea ad io mem axles hol pr 4 ‘ith 
tened on the parasol are covered by means of the velvet ribbon which is re ik me See ey Fi bi 0 ;. he th “ oI k b hr J 
ee ee ee ee ene _ "hes eel % po Are in satin-stitch with black 
—s : = re id oo Sai S Pp . silk twist. Fig. 19 shows a section of the full size. On 
Fig. 2.— 4iGHT GREEN Povutt pr Sore ARASOL. — This each side of the embroidery is worked a row of chain 
parasol is ornamented with small figures embroidered in titel d outside of these a row in herring-bone 
silk ‘twist and finished with bugles; above this a row of “The, — pongo vag ge Mec tigens a nee 
puffs of the poult de soie. These puffs are arranged ik. pestis a hae tak ok. ot “4 
together from a piece of stuff two and a half inches ; S Be : gr y the’ vaitern’ of pre A of 
wide, which is pleated across * regular distances, yf spennig g1yes jes, g 
and sewed on the parasol, so that the part lyin dag oN i , F An: 
between each point of pleating shall fe out ‘ _ Fig. 9 ae hag eciipe a silk, roa gente 
in a loose puff: Between every two puffs in ae an res Poo Penge = , eee 
is a little band of black satin. The lin- on —y i fh Los ‘os see hed ir pr 
ing is of white marcelline; the handle and one Ki is one, worked In vige " 
is of polished whitewood. The de- Ke a 18 shows a section of the 
sign given in Fig. 17 may be sub- Siete ere 
stituted for the abovementioned de- os aes aa ae tome zie 
sens of ds fall » dg pie a AT a a | chain stitch in black silk twist, as 


Figs. 3-7. —Biack Sik J shown in the pattern and the de- 


may be substituted for the braided one. The pattern 
is worked of black silk twist. On a foundation of the 
requisite length crochet three rounds sc. (single cro- 
chet), taking care to put the needle through both the upper veins of the stitch- 
es. This forms the thick middle strip. Then work on both sides, and 
across one end of this strip, the interlacing scallops. . In the first stitch of 
the last round work 1 sc. (single crochet), 10 ch. (chain stitches), 1 sc. on 
the 4th following stitch; then having turned the work crochet back on the 
chain stitches 1 sl. (slip stitch) in each ch., 1 sl. in that stitch of the thick strip 
in which was worked the first sc. before the chain row; then, returning, 15 
sc. on the scallop; 1 sl. in that stitch of the strip in which was worked the 
se. after the chain row, 
2ch.. *. Nowtake the 
needle out of the loopand 
put itthrough the second 
of the three stitches of 
the thick strip which 
were passed over by the 
chain row; again take ; sf 
up the loop which was Fig. 6.—Szcrion or Brarp ror Rive, Fie. 5. 

dropped from the nee- 

dle—in doing which the needle must be put under the scallop—and crochet 




























Fig. 4.—Biack 


Parasot.—This parasol is or- a ia in Fig. 55, Supple- 
namented on the edge with a r . : 
black silk fringe three, inches Pi ity Latte = 
wide, and tabs of the same Kare ers Agence eee 
material as the parasol.’ These th worked oe d vangeaetoc 
tabs are each two and a half ee 
inches in length and two inches 
in breadth; they are bound 
around the edges with a satin 
binding a quarter of an inch 
wide, and are sewed close to each 
other on the parasol. © Those tabs 
which fall over a rib of the frame 
must be laid on in a pleat on the 
upper edge, so that it shall not 
stretch. The place where the tabs 
are sewed on is covered by a row 
of puffs of the silk fastened by the 
small satin bands which are made 
like those already described in Fig. 2. 
The lining is of white marcelline, the 
handle of black quaintly etched wood. 
The closed parasol is fastened togeth- 
er by means of a braided ring of black 
silk cord (see Fig. 5). For making this 
six cords are needed ; these are laid to- 
gether at half their length and then di- 
vided into three strands, each consisting 

of four cords, and are braided together as 
shown by Fig. 6. ‘The under end of the 
braid is wound firmly with black cord and 
then fastened under the upper end, where 
the cords are fastened together. (See illus- 
tration.) On the ring thus formed fasten 
two tassels; then draw a black silk cord 
through the braid of the ring, and fasten one 
end of this cord to the upper point of the par- 


asol, and the other to the under end of one these threads by means of satin cord. 


of the ribs. : — f Fig. 22.—This trimming is used. on a cover of 
A crochet ring, such as is shown by Fig. 7, DIFFERENT DESIGNS FOR PARASOLS. light and dark silk. It consists of long straight 


‘i 
} i" I Ath} 
Mg 
[ given in Fig. 54, Supple- 
ment, in chain and her- 
ring-bone stitch, satin 
stitch, and point russe. The 
embroidery is done with dark 
silk on the light, and with 
light silk on the dark founda- 
tion. 
Fig. 12is acover of light brown 
poult de soie, bordered with dark 
brown. This is embroidered in 
satin-stitch and point russe, and 
finished with chain stitches of light 
brown silk twist. The outer edges 
of the border are finished by a row 
= herring-bone stitch in light brown 
silk. 
Fig. 13 is a cover of light brown 
silk, trimmed with bias folds of the 
same material and brown fringe. ‘The 
bias folds are sewed on by means of 
brown satin cord. 
_ Fig. 14 is a cover of gray poult de soie, 
trimmed as shown in the illustration with 
bias folds and points of black satin. The 
bias folds are bordered on one side with 
white and black satin cord. 

Fig. 21 is a parasol trimming made of coarse 
silk twist, the threads of which are stretched 
across each other and fastened at the crossing 

points by means of two crystal beads. A bias 
fold of the stuff is sewed on at each side of 


~ upplement ’ 
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stitches of silk twist, every five of which are drawn together and fastened by means of a cross 
stitch. Two rows of chain and one of herring-bone stitch complete the trimming, as shown 
in the pattern. 








round.—Over the mesh, three stitches in each stitch of the last round. 4th-6th rounds.—On 
the steel needle, one stitch in each stitch of the preceding round. 7th round.—Over the mesh, 
four stitches in each stitch of the 6th round. 8th and 9th rounds.—On the steel needle, one 
stitch in each stitch of the preceding round. The 10th and 11th rounds are worked 
in the same manner, but on a somewhat finer needle; and the 12th on a very fine steel 
needle. The remaining rows may be worked on a fine darning needle. ‘The rosette 
is worked in point de reprise and point d’esprit, and fastened to the ribbon as 
shown by the illustration. 























Key Pocket. 

Tus pocket for keys, which is shown of the full size in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is of double brown silk, lined with a thin layer of wadding, and quilted 
with brown sewing-silk, in the manner shown by the illustration. The pattern 
of the part covered by the - . . hag —e ee — The outer : ae 
edge is bound with brown silk braid. ‘The pocket is fastened by means 
of Yr button and button-hole. For this pocket cut of silk two double INLAID WORK. 
pieces of the shape given by the pattern, making the back and flap in \ ; . HIS is another way of adorning the surface of wooden articles of 
one piece, and the front alone. ‘Then cut to fit these two thin pieces ,@® NAW QA S furniture or ornament. Tables, shelves, boxes, etc., of white- 
of wadding, cover them on both sides with buckram, and lay S AQIS wood may be beautifully decorated with simple or elaborate de- 
them between the pieces of silk. Quilt in the pattern signs so as closely to imitate the costly inlaying of rosewood 
given, after which lay the two parts together and bind the or ebony. 
edges with braid. (See illustration.) Finish with button The article to be ornamented must be of light-colored 
and button-hole. R wood, the whiter the better, and made perfectly smooth 


Netted Guipure by being rubbed with 


fine sand-paper and 
and — Cra- pumice powder. Then 
vat End. 


give the whole surface, 
Tue ends of this 


or that portion which 
cravat are ornament- is to contain the pat- 
ed with a square of tern, = even coat, ry 
netted guipure, bord- pure Damar varnish, 
ered with rating and Fig. 17.—EMBRoIDERY 


Fig. 16. EMBROIDERY, and when dry rub it 
setontheribbon. The PATTERN FoR Para- ATTERN FOR PaRa- again with pumice pow- 
2 P 
squares are netted, soL, Fig. 2. 


soL, Fic. 2, der, in order to smooth 
and count seven 


down the roughness 
holes in length and breadth. They are worked in point de brought out by the varnishing. The outline pattern may now 
toile, point de reprise, and point d’esprit, all of which stitches 


be drawn either with a fine lead pencil or by the use of tracing- 
have already been described in the Bazar. ‘The foundation is 


paper. 
worked over a mesh a quarter of an inch in circumference. For a round table a beautiful design may be formed of ivy 
One additional round 


leaves of different 
must be worked in sizes, arranged in a 
each square, and the wreath with bunch- 
foundation row of es of berries. Oth- 
loops cut away, as 


er designs, such as 
they will be longer jasmine sprays or 
than the loops of the vine leaves, clus- 
remaining rounds. ters of grapes and 
The tatted edge is tendrils are very 
- worked in fine tatting pretty and effect- 
cotton. Fasten the ive. 
thread to one corner In tracing the 
of the square and pattern great care 
work + a ring com- must be taken not 
posed of 7 ds. (dou- to let the pencil 
ble stitches), 1 p. (pi- marks go within 
cot), then six times the outlines, as it 
alternating 2ds.,1 p., \ will be difficult to 
then 7 ds., after which \\ \ XG 








ahr bit iil 


AN ~ erase them, and 
fasten the thread to \ SN \ ~ the —_ = = 
AHA the same stitch of the ESQ MW XN . marred by any false 
ROO netted foundation to | WA, A LN S marks or touches. 
which it was first fas- i When the whole 
tened; > work a sec- pattern is distinct- 
ond ring like the first, ly traced upon the 
fastening to the last wood it will be 
p. of the former ring ready for the color. 
Fig. 21.—Trmmine For PARAsoL. instead of making the Now take fine Fie. 15.—T ro ¥ 
first picot; then fas- black Japan var- ig. 15.—TRIMMING FoR ParasoL, Fic. 1. 

ten the thread to the same stitch, after which pass it to the next nish and a. fine 
stitch and work a small ring of 5 ds., taking up next the picot of camel’s-hair or sable brush of medium size, but capable of being 
the former ring, 4 ds., 1 p., 5 ds. The thread is first fastened to brought to a point when required. Apply the black carefully, going 
the same netted stitch,-then to the following. Repeat twice from around every part of the design without encroaching on the pattern, 
> ; then repeat three times from >, by which the square is com- but filling up the little spaces, leaving the whole complete with the 
pletely bordered. This is stems clearly traced and left in 
then set in the ends of the the whitewood. When this 
ribbon, as shown in the il- part of the work is finished 





Fig. 19.—EMBROIDERED BorbER FoR Parasot, Fie. 8. 


lustration. the solid edges may be done 

with a larger brush for greater 

Netted Cravat End expedition, and filled up even- 

with Rosette. ly with black, then left to dry 
Tus cravat is pretty and entirely. 


easily made. The rosettes 
which form the ends are 
fastened to the stuff in but- 
ton-hole stitch, and are net- 
ted with steel knitting-nee- 
dles ‘of fine cord over a 
mesh three-quarters of an 
inch in circumference. ‘The star in the centre of each rosette is 
worked in point de reprise and point d’esprit. The rosette is be- 
gun in the centre by a foundation of eight stitches worked over a 
steel knitting-needle a quarter of an inch in circumference. Join 
these in a round, and work: Ist round.—Over the netting mesh, 
one stitch in each stitch of the foundation. 2d round.—On the 
steel needle, again a stitch in each stitch of the last round. 3d 


In commencing the color- 
ing, if it seem inclined to 
spread into the white portions, 
another coat of the Damar 

* must be applied, and become 
thoroughly dry before proceed- = c 
ing with the black. One coat Fig. 20.—Trmmune For Para- 
of the black varnish will give SOL, Fig. 8, 
it the appearance of rosewood ; 
but if intended to represent ebony another will be required. The 
veins of the leaves may be drawn with a finely-pointed black-lead pen- 
cil to look as graceful and as nearly like those in a natural leaf as 
possible. Now, when all is thoroughly dry, finish the whole with an 
even coat of the Damar varnish, and it will be done. We have seen 





Fig. 22.—EmsBromwery PatrerN 
FOR PaRasot. 
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black varnished tables ornamented very prettily 
with yellow autumn leaves of small sizes, which, 
when grouped or formed into wreaths for round 
tables, or corner desighs for square ones, and se- 
curely gummed on and varnished with this white 
Damar, look very well. 

Yellow sprays of fern well dried by pressing 
in books are beautiful for this purpose. Com- 
mon earthen vases or jars painted black, and 
then treated in this way with bright leaves, 
ferns, etc., are very pretty and useful as re- 
ceptacles for grasses, scrap-jars, or flower-pots. 





SPRING. 


Wuen stern Winter retires 
From his iron-bound reign, 
And the sun dares to peep 
Over mountain and main, 
Then I rise from my rest, 
And go forth on my way; 
The birds watch me ing: 
‘* Spring’s coming,” they say, 
‘*Spring’s coming—Spring’s coming,” 
They twitter and sing; 
**Oh hasten, oh hasten, 
Our beautiful Spring!” 


I pass o'er the meadows, 
And passing, I shower 
My sweet simple treasures 
Of leaf and of flower: 
Sare, such bloomed in Eden 
When Eve sat therein: 
The late flowers are redder, 
They blush for her sin. 
Though their glories may glow 
On the proud beauty’s breast, 
It is those nearest Eden 
Who love mine the best! 


I pass o’er the country, 
And down to the shore, 

While the winter-born babies 
Look up and adore; 

And the aged and stricken 
Forget half their pain, 

And bless Him who spared them 
To see me again. 

And the winter-made graves, 
That are barren and brown, 

I clothe with my pity, 
And lend death my crown, 


But I hear a voice crying, 
“*Q Spring, you are sad; 

Ay, sadder than Autumn, 
Because you are glad! 

You come with your smiling, 
Your songs and your flowers, 

And your sweet fitful changes 
Of sunshine and showers ; 

While our songs are silent, 
And our flowers are dead, 

And our hearts are empty, 
With no tears to shed !” 


Can you hear when I whisper, 
‘Look up and be glad! 

There’s a better Spring coming 
To those who are sad, 

When your song will be sweeter 
Than that which is hushed ; 

And the flowers she'll restore you, 
Are yours, that Life el. 

Yet take what I bring you, 
And bear me a while: 

Tis the sin-drop of sorrow 
To sigh at a smile!” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T= approach of the delightful and dreaded 
First of May brings a multiplicity of home 
duties. Delightful it is, in that merry May 
awakens a joy in many youthful hearts as sweet 
and fresh as the early blossoms it unfolds; 
dreaded it is by thousands who know, alas! too 
well the horrors of ‘** Moving Day” in New York 
city. It is an old story—the labored packing, 
the perilous transfer of goods and chattels, the 
discomforts of home life before and after, to say 
nothing of the immense wear and tear of tem- 
»er which usually distinguish this most misera- 
le anniversary. 

But aside from any considerations of moving 
spring brings many matters which need careful 
attention in every home. Of course, new bon- 
nets and dresses must be got—no danger of any 
lady forgetting that! But far less pleasant is it 
to examine last year’s wardrobe, and decide 
what can be renovated and made use of, and 
what should be disposed of as no longer service- 
able, The children probably have outgrown 
every thing they did not wear out, and must be 
refitted entirely—no slight task for the careful 
mother, who wishes her children to be neatly 
and tastefully dressed, and yet desires to use 
such economy as is possible. Then household 
bedding needs attention; blankets must be ex- 
amined and packed away; woolen garments 
thoroughly brushed and securely wrapped ; and 
furs demand extra care to protect them from the 
depredations of moths. Indeed, unless one puts 
away her furs very early in the season she can 
hardly feel that they are secure, without she ex- 
amines them several times in the course of the 
summer. Unless they are committed to the care 
of a furrier, the best that can be done is to brush 
them thoroughly, wrap them securely, and open 
them occasionally. Camphor, pepper, and sim- 
ilar articles may prevent the moth-miller from 
intruding after furs are put away; but if the 
eggs have previously been deposited it is quite 
impossible to foresee what mischief may result. 

There is another care, even more dreaded than 
care of the wardrobe —that is, house -cleaning. 
And precious little sympathy do wives usually 
obtain from their husbands in this crisis. They 
—the husbands—never see the use of cleaning ; 
the burden of their song is: 

“*The melancholy days have come, the saddest of 
the year,’ 

of cleaning paint and scrubbing floors, and scour- 

ing far and near." 





“Where are those rooms, those quiet rooms, the 
house but now presented, 
Wherein — dwelt, nor dreamed of dirt, so cozy and 


con' ? 
Alen) Seay ye turned all upside down, that quiet 
0} 
With slops, and suds, and soap, and sand, and tubs, 
and Pails, whe pn 
Yet, for all that, these complaining husbands 
enjoy a rae clean, fresh house exceedingly, only 
their faculties seldom permit them to over 
that the paint needs scrubbing, and the ts 
shaking ; besides, they eae commotions 
which do not come within their ‘‘sphere.’’ So 
all good wives may rightfully decide what is 
necessary to be done in the house-cl line; 
but let it be done with as little commotion as 
saa ree and a little tact (what a wonderful 
aculty is woman’s tact!) will serve to guard the 
master of the house from any special discomfort. 





A little girl recently died in this city from an 
unusual cause; and although we do not know 
as the circumstances have been made public, it 
seems well for mts to take warning from 
them. The little girl was perfectly well on a 
certain Saturday, but ate some oranges, and with 
the fruit she ate considerable of the peel. That 
night she was not very well; the next day seri- 
ously ill. The physician was summoned; but it 
was too late to save the child. She died about 
noon on Sunday. The essential oil in the orange- 
peel had, as it were, poisoned her. 





An exciting discussion occurred not long since 
in the convention of the Massachusetts Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society on the question of admit- 
ting a practicing female physician of Boston into 
the Society. A vote was taken, and the matter 
decided against the lady by thirty-three against 
thirty-one. 

On the other hand, a New Bedford paper 
states that at the recent annual parish meeting 
of the First Congregational Society in that city, 
the ladies not only voted, but were placed on 
nominating committees, and were made mem- 
bers of standing committees of the Society. 





A curious incident is related in a Lombard pa- 
per as having occurred at Brescia. It is a good 
story, and reminds one of the circumstances on 
which ‘‘No Thoroughfare” is based. A little 
boy was put out to nurse immediately after its 
birth. hree months afterward the parents 
went to see it. The nurse produced a girl-baby 
and insisted that this was their child. By dint 
of threats she was, however, obliged to confess 
that, with the hope of earning a double fee, she 
had carried the boy to the foundling hospital, 
and the next day had presented herself at that 
institution to adopt a child, appoeee she would 
receive the same she had left. It turned out that 
she had received a girl. On inquiry at the hos- 
pital it was discovered that at the hour when 
the child of these distracted parents was left 
there another male child was also deposited, and 
there were no distinguishing marks. The fa- 
ther, reasoning that he might always be tor- 
mented with doubts if he left either, concluded 
to adopt both, and did so. 





At a wedding in one of the Southern States 
when the minister inquired if any one objected 
to the marriage, a husky voice from the corner 
cried out, ‘‘Ido!’? All eyes were turned in that 
direction, when a man emerged from the crowd, 
holding his handkerchief up to his eyes and sob- 
bing. ‘Why do you object?” asked the minis- 
ter. ‘Because I want her myself.’’ 





Miss Braddon, in her recent novel, ‘ Char- 
lotte’s Inheritance,’’ gives, through one of the 
my characters, view of a ‘ generous 
over :” 

“A lover who is not generous is—bah! there is no- 
thing in creation so mean as the wretch whom love 
does not render generous. When one sees the woman 
whom fate intends for one's wife, is one to stop to in- 
quire the character of her father, her mother, her sis- 
ter, her cousin? for there is no stopping when you 
begin that. A man who loves makes no inquiries. 
If he finds his jewel in the gutter, he picks it out of 
the mud and carries it away in his bosom, too proud 
of his treasure to remember where he found it—al- 
ways provided that the jewel is no counterfeit, but the 
real gem, fit for the king’s crown.” 





Itisa very simple matter to make amodern bon- 
net—there is so very little of it, that almost any 
thing is sufficient in quantity, and the styles are 
so varied and fantastic that one can scarcely fail 
to put the necessary bits and ends together in a 
fashionable manner. The following recipe, how- 
ever, may be valuable to the less ingenious: 

A scrap of foundation, some fragments of lace, 

A shower of French rose-buds to droop o'er the face ; 
Bright ribbons and feathers, with crape and illusion ; 
Then mix and derange them in graceful confusion. 
—e some fairy, out —— for pleasure ; 
And beg the slight favor of taking her ; 


= 


bark, of old coffee-grounds, of finely-sifted coal 
ashes, or else with the saw-dust falling from ma- 
hogany and walnut woods, as well as with iron 
black and ground horse-leathers ; these are a few 
of the elegantly prepared articles sold under the 
name of ‘coffee.’’’ Therefore one needs to in- 
— a little further than merely to ascertain 
that there is ‘‘chiccory” in his coffee. Loaf- 
sugar, which is esteemed the most elegant kind 
of sweetening, has becn known to be Enero 
of acetate of lead, sulphuric acid, old paper, 
wool, flax, and even common rags, ground up, 
and impregnated with white sugar. However 
marvelous these adulterations may seem as chem- 
ical or mechanical experiments, they have be- 
come degraded into mere tricks of trade, filling 
the pockets of dealers, but often destroying the 
health of consumers. 





A valuable course of lectures on the laws of 
physiology and health has been delivered to the 
students of the New York Union Theological 
Seminary, by Dr. Willard Parker. The subject of 
one of the recent lectures was tobacco; and Dr. 
Parker cited many facts to show the injurious ef- 
fects of using this article. He said it was particu- 
larly injurious to studious men of sedentary hab- 
its and indoor life. Such should never smoke. 
The odor infects their clothing, study, and books, 
so that they live and breathe in a noxious atmos- 
phere of tobacco. Those who spend most of 
their time in the open air are not in such con- 
stant peril. The lecturer stated that there are 
in this city not less than 235,000 smokers; that 
a moderate smoker consumes four cigars daily, 
and at the wholesale — these cost 15 cents 
each. If the average daily expenditure of each 
smoker could be reckoned at 60 cents, this city 
would consume $141,000 per day, and $51,465,000 
per year. This sum might be an offset to some 
of the extravagances charged to women. Men 
are not self-sacrificing enough, as a class, to re- 
sign a luxury because it is expensive—nor in- 
deed, because it is harmful. But if women 
should judiciously use their influence against 
the use of tobacco the number of smokers might 
be diminished. We understand that a lecture- 
ship has been established by Dr. Parker, so that 
in succeeding years the students of the Semin- 
ary will receive lectures on physiology by vari- 
ous professional men. 





The Riverside Magazine gives some interesting 
items about the ladies of Lima: The Alameda 
is the public garden and promenade of the city. 
In the afternoon it is thronged with pedestrians, 
of whom, generally, ladies form a fair propor- 
tion. All of them are dressed gracefully, some 
handsomely. Not many years ago the dress of 
a Lima lady was very peculiar. ‘They wore, uni- 
versally, the “saya y manto.”” The saya was a 
tight-fitting skirt, clinging close to the person, 
and restricting the gait very much. At the 
waist was fastened a white shawl, passing round 
the body, and hanging down in front; and over 
the shoulders and head was thrown the manto, 
which is a long black scarf, about three-quarters 
of a yard wide. It covered the head bog oar 
and was heid up with one hand, so as entirely 
to conceal the face, one eye only being visible. 
Nowadays, crinoline has usurped the place of 
the saya, but the manto is still indispensable. 
Every lady in Lima wears the manto instead of 
bonnet or hat, but it is no longer a general fash- 
ion to hide the features with it. Still, a great 
many ladies draw it about the face with one 
hand, leaving only two flashing black eyes to 
establish their identity by. These veiled ladies, 
or ‘‘tapadas’’ as they are called, are especially 
frequent in the Alameda. They are supposed to 
be young ladies, fond of amusement, and willing 
to enjoy for an hour all the privileges of a mask, 
and are always ready with a repartee for any 
pleasantry. They all have large, expressive black 
eyes. Indeed the women of Lima are celebrated 
for their beauty, and justly. 


Throughout Alaska what are called ‘soap- 
berries’’ are said to be found in great abund- 
ance. They grow on bushes somewhat like 
whortleberries. When ripe they are red and 
juicy. One quart placed in a tub the size of a 
bushel will, when stirred, completely fill the tub 
with froth, and the more it is stirred the stiffer 
it becomes, until it can be cut with aknife. The 
taste for it is undoubtedly an acquired one, but 
the commodity is much sought after. The froth 
is of a beautiful pink color. Green berries will 
make nearly the same amount of froth, but it is 
of a white color, and is not so highly flavored. 
Foreigners stir it with sherry or port wine, and 
add sugar, considering it a delicious luxury. 
Large quantities are dried, and will keep for 
years. The dried berries are black and look 
dirty. A piece two inches square beaten in a 
en will fill it full of froth, of a dark pink 
color, 








g 
The length and the breadth of her dear little pate, 
And hasten a miniature frame to create ; 
Then pour, as above, the bright mixture upon it, 
And lo! you possess “such a love of a bonnet.” 





In these days of ingenious dishonesty we 
searcely can know what we may be eating in 
the shape of food. While we desire to have as 
good ‘an opinion of mankind as possible, it is 
impossible not to realize that a large proportion 
of adulterated articles are sold by grocers and 
other dealers. In some cases we are not de- 
ceived, for we do not expect the Beats article, 
yet there is much more unscrupulous dealin 
than is generally known. It is not a secret tha 
clear, golden sirup can be made from starch and 
sulphuric acid; that beans, pease, pea-nuts, and 
rye are transformed into excellent coffee; that 
sugar is compounded with starch, sand, plaster 
of Paris, or any thing white ; and that wines are 
made without a drop of grape juice, from beet- 
roots, from potatoes, and from, as has been 
stated, a thousand different substances. It isa 
pity we can not know a little more definitely 
what we are eating and drinking. But so it is. 
Unless one sees his coffee ground from the ber- 
ry, he may be almost — that he is drinking 
a motley mixture, which, to be sure, may taste 
exceedingly well. There is a little chiccory in 


it, you may think. And what is chiccory? A 
root, which, when dried, roasted, and und, 
resembles coffee in appearance, altho h it has 


neither the essential oil, nor the aromatic flavor 
of coffee, nor does it possess the nutritive prop- 
erties of that berry, though many commer 1 
harmless. But a recent Number of the Scientific 
American makes this statement: ‘‘Chiccory is 
now prepared, to our certain knowledge, ef oak 








Coryixne Wuee.t.—This Wheel, by meaus of which 
—_—se can be transferred from the Supplement with 
he greatest ease, is now ready, and can be had of 
most of the News-dealers; or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on the receipt of 25 cents, 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SG Oar AND CIVILIZATION 
m GO TOGETHER. 

The most civilized people use the most Soap, not 
because they are the most dirty, but because they 
keep themselves the most clean. It is easy to keep 
clean with — at two cents a pound. One pound of 

EO. F.GANTZ & CO.’S 

PURE WHITE ROCK POTASH 
makes nearly 15 pounds of best Hard Soap at about 2 
cents apound. OFFICE, 62 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


OUSE-FURNISHING OUTFITS. 
Refrigerators, Meat-Safes, Table Cutlery, Silver- 
pate Ware ae Utensils, 
CHINA AND GLASS WARE, 
at greatly reduced prices. 
BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Institute, Corner Stores. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


POTTER & sTYMUs, 


FURNITURE UPHOLSTERERS 
AND DECORATORS. 


623 any 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 




















**The Pen is Mightier than the Sword.” 


MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
MORTON'S.GOLD PENS DO NOT WEAR OUT. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME, 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 
A SINGLE ONE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


BY THEIR USE 


‘ 


BY THEIR USE 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 
THE LABOR of WRITING is GREATLY REDUCED, 

GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBT AINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 
GREATER UNIFORMITY IS OBTAINED, 

EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 

EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 

EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 

EASE, ELEGANCE, and BEAUTY are ACQUIRED, 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and*-PROFIT CONSULTE 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 
ECONOMY, PLEASURE, and PROFIT CONSULTED. 







The Best, sas 5 and most Durable Instruments 
‘or Writing ever used. 


SENT BY MAIL SAFELY. 
Prices, ‘Fifty Cents and upward. 


NO TRAVELING AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


Call and you will find Pens exactly adapted to your 
hand and style of writing, or inclose stamp for circular. 


A. MORTON, 
25 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 

The only reliable Remedy for those Brown Dis- 
colorations on the face is PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 








NEW TABLE KNIFE: 


SOMETHING THAT WILL NOT BREAK. 
A HANDLE tuat WILL NOT CRACK. 
Is nor OFFENSIVE to true SMELL tixz Rosser. 
Is BEAUTIFUL 1x DESIGN anv FINISH. 


Is tur BEST POSSIBLE ARTICLE ror FAMILIES, 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, anp STEAMBOATS. 
Tunis Knire 1s Forgep From One Bar or Street, 
HanpiLe AND Biave; 1s Heavity Puiatep wit 

Sutver; and is the 


CHEAPEST SILVER-PLATED KNIFE 
offered for sale. Made by 


J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Sold wholesale and retail by 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
IMPORTERS or CHINA, GLASS, CUTLERY, &c, 
479 Broapway, 4 doors below Broome St. 


P.S.—We will send by express to any address on. 
dozen Tables, price $12; one dozen Desserts, $10. 





“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the ] kind 
in the World.” 


HARPER'S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the Number for January was commenced ‘The 
—™ Kingdom: a Love Story," by Dinan Mutock 
BAIK. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnixh- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 








LH. Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of ‘* The Moonstone,” a Novel, by W1Lk1£ CoLLins. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, , 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s WEEKLY form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 











An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


ARPER’S BAZAR. 


In it is now ee “The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James Dr MILLE. 


The Bazag, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—Albion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s MaGazing, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's WEEKLY, One Year........ 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year.......... 4 00 


Harprr’s Macazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WEEKLY, 07 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sussorisers at ne 00 each, in one remittance; or Siz 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set of HArrrr’s Macazinr, now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
te sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3.00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
nail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 pom A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents aDDI- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinz, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s PERIODICALS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 

$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 

space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. , 
Harper's emg — © ol si Line; 
atside P; 200 per Line—eac! sertion. 

? poy he | 00 per Line, each insertion. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








THE GREAT 
RICAN TEA COMPANY 


ade 
have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to” these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the,finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune d ts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the follo prices: 

uae (black), 50c.,.60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per tb. 

Mrxep (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Ene.isu Breaxrast, 80c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 20 per tb. 

Imperiau (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 eal Ib. F 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c,, 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 25 per Ib, 

Unoororep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per th. 

GunrowpEr, $1 25; best, $1 50 per bb. 

Coffees roasted aud ground daily. 
| Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
jes ye cents per pound. 
Hotels, saloons, boarding-house Keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 
Frenon Breaxrast anp Dinner Corer, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trffde (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Grear Amrrioan Tea Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second, The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a protit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 p-3 cent. 

ifth. 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The Retailer selis it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
protits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simplythis: teach 
person wishing to juin in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars, Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafier we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford, 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. — 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give eutire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—AlIl villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
— Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 

irectly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boas or Imprarions. 

We have no branches, and do not i any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
Viz. : 

American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. F 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Fditor. oy « . : 

- bi tian Advocate, Cincinnati O.,J.M. Reid. D.D., 
itor 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. ji 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 3 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. . 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. . 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business ; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists, 


The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea _ 


BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELROTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE eo OTHER PRECIOUS 


JEWELRY, * CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, BRONZES. 
A large variety of Fancy Goods 


Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 


——_ pA eae BALL. The new Waltz 
y D. SY, Author of the ‘‘MABEL,” 
“GUARDS,” &c., &c. Price 75 cents. = 


CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE GALOP. | 
By J.LANDER. Price 50 cents. 


Both of the above are issued with really beautiful 
pictare title-pages. WM. A.POND & CO., 
Brauch Store, 865 Broadway. 547 Broadway, N.Y. 
BAkt1ert Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 
ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 
MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 


chines». Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
fur circular.to the Depot, 569 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 














I. 

KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, tae King of Israel- a Portrait drawn from 
Bible History and the Book of Psalms. By Freprr- 
10K Wrutiaw Kgummaourr, D.D., Author of “ Elijah 
the Lishbite,” dc. ‘Translated under the express 
Sanction of the, Author by the Rev. M. G. Easton, 
M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to his 
ee Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, 


IL, 

WHITE’S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wuirr, M.A., Ph.D, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75, 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, Freach, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pembroke Ferringr, Author of 
‘* Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


IV. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of Wiliam the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Loruror Morttey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 
plete in Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 
$14 00. ‘a 


BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-uinth Congress of the United States. 
By Wirtiam LU. Barnes, M.A., Author of “The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 


VI. 

DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smuiler history of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by WittiaM Situ, 
L Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Uniform with Dr. Smith’s Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 
VI. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of éur Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arruur 
He.ps. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

Uniform with Queen Victoria’s Memoir of the 
Prince Consort. 
VII. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvet Sates, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


TX. 

DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 
the Gorilla Country: Narrated for Young People. 
By Pau. B. Du Cuaituz, Author of “ Discoveries in 
Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. x 


BARNES’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Atsert Barnes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


p32 
THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasury 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the Study of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


THE NEW NOVELS: 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Brapnon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c. The Sequel to “ Birds 
of Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Suiriery Beooxs, Author 
of “The Silver Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du Mau- 
RIER. 8vo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Ilustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Onipnant, Author of “ Ag- 
nes," ‘*Madonna Mary,” ‘The Laird of Norlaw,” 
“The Days of my Life,” “ Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 
cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annip Toom- 
as, Anthor of “On Guard,” ‘ Denis Donne,” ** Theo 
Leigh,” ‘‘ Walter Goring,” ‘* Played Out,” “Called 
to Account,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 50 





works by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 








States, on receipt of the price. 


TARR & MARCUS, 
NO. 22 JOHN STREET, UP STATRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 


SOLID SILVERWARE, 
embracing all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT 








Harper & Broruers will send any of the above | 








SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornamental 
and useful pieces; also, a very extensive stock of 
Forks, eh and Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNSUR 'ASSED FINISH, which to purchasers pre- 
sent the following inducements: 

1. The quality guarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY} 
every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 

ave 

2. Embracing the most decided talent in all their 
various departments for DESIGNING, MODELING, 
DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 
ISHING, they produce wares which at once ap) eal to 
the most cultivated TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 
and FINISH. 

8. Facilities for manufacturing in LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, enabling 
them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWES 
MINIMUM STANDARD. 

A T. STEWART & CO. 
-e are receiving, by each and e «ry Steamer, 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 
in the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES DRESS SILKS, 
DRESS SUIT MATERIALS, 
PARIS-MADE MANTILLAS, 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
BRUSSELS POINTE LACES, 
and 
LACE GOODS, 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S DRESSES, 
DRESS HATS AND UNDER-GARMENTS, 
ALEXANDRE’'S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, IN 
NEW SHAPES AND COLORS; 
and are constantly making 
ADDITIONS TO ALL THEIR POPULAR STOCKS 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

BROADWAY anv TENTH STREET. 
+ toms GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the affiicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
OURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
pleasant to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 
action. — 

From the Boston Journal. 
Boston, January 20, 1866. 

Potanp’s Waite Pine Compounp.—After having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland’s White Pine Compound as a se valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints generally. In several cases we have known 
it to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give ita 
fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be without it. 

A Vatuas_e Mepiome. — Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Comp und, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
ow to combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 
has testimonials to its value from persons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it 1s adapted. It is for sale 
by all our druggists.—Jndependent. 





The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 
PREPARED AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 
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QGitves TRUMPETS 
OF St. PETER’S. 

With Harmony in the Dome, as performed at Rome 
CU TNT FI aia wan ccaciccec cess dacccsceeedess< 


Sone or Tue Letters (from “ Duchesse”).......... 50 
Noontipe Dream, Serenade, Guitar, 30; Piano.... 35 
Sworp or my Farner (“* Duchesse”) .............. 40 
“ Cuampagne Cuaruir,” Song, 35; Galop......... 40 


op 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, 
2d door above 25th St. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


EW CYCLOP _ADIA of Biblical, Theologic- 

al, and Ecclesiastical Literature. By Drs.McCuw- 
Took and Strong. A complete Theological Library, 
embracing the features of all Biblical and Theoiogical 
Cyclopzedias extant. 





EXPERIENCED AGENTS wanted in all parts of 
the country to canvass for this valuable work. Sold 
by subscription only. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
NITURE. 


—__ 





F UR 
NEW STYLES. NEW STYLES. 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING, AND CHAMBER 
SUITES. 


LADIES’ WORK-TABLES, FLOWER-STANDS, and 
FANCY CHAIRS. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, 199 Fulton Street, 
between Broadway and Greenwich Street, New York. 


“TO ICH,” “RACY,” “PROFOUND.” Read 
the ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for 1865-66-67-48, 
in one vol. On Marriage of Cousins ; Whom to Marry ; 
Right Age. Jealousy; Stammering and Stuttering; 
Bashfulness. Portraits of Bismarck, Disraeli, Victor 
Hugo, Hon. Henry Wilson, Bright, Cobden, Brigham 
Young, Carlyie, Dr. Pusey, Ruskin, Froude, Kings and 
ueens. ‘How to Read Character”—a capital Hand- 
ook. 200 pages, handsomely illustrated, 200 engrav- 
ings, 60 cents. Newsmen have it. Sent first | ee by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


4S hoe AUTOMATIC CLOTHES WASHER 
AND BOILER 
Dispenses with labor and wear of clothes. Thousands 
are using it. Will fit any Stove or Range. No. 8, 
medium size, $10. Sent to any address on receipt of 
rice. Good Agents wanted. Send stamp for circu- 
ar. AUTOMATIC CLOTHES WASHER AND 
BOILER CO., 19 Cortland Street, New York. 
8" State and County Rights for sale. 








E. WALRAVEN, 
° Importer and Dealer in 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, LINENS, UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, AND WINDOW SHADES. 


686 BROADWAY, New Yorx; 
719 CHESTNUT ST., Purcaperita.. 


C ORNS. BRIGGS’S CURATIVE FOR 

Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing Nailg 
Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. N@ 
more pain from Corns; no more sleepless nights from 
Bunions; no more limping from Ingrowing Nails, 
Briggs’s Curative does not eat or burn, but soothes, 
softens, and heals all pedal ailments. 

Sold by Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 
DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 
ex WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 

MACHINES made perfect by the use of 
THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE. 

By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD EMBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
571 Broadway, New York. 








NE OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T.,Ban- 
nitt’s LioN Correr.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is ‘saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a One Dotan 
Greensack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it for you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


AS W. JACKSON’S, 551 BROADWAY, 
MOURNING GOODS FROM AUCTION. 

Fine Tamise Cloths, $7 50 per dress, worth $12 00. 

Fine Parisian Cloth, $10 00 per dress, worth $15 00, 

Fine Crape’ Cloth, $6 00 per dress, worth $9 00. 

Fine Scotch Ginghams, 31c. per yard, worth 50c. 

Balmoral Skirtings, 50c. per yard, worth 75c. 

Pure Mohair and Poplin Alpacas, at 623¢c., T5c., and 
873¢c., just one third below their real value. 

Bushire Crapes and Tamartines, 37}¢c., worth 623¢c., 
ver yard. 

Rich Black Silks in all the most popular makes; 3 
wide, $2, $2 25, $2 50, $2 75, $3, &c., real a 
Canvas and Iron Grenadines, from % to 2 yards wide. 
Travelling Dress Goods in great variety, at less than 

wholesale prices. 
W. JACKSON, No. 551 Broadway. 


PRINTING INK. 


| ‘eee & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


GTIMPSON'S SCIENTIFIC PEN. 


One Forward and two Backward Arches, a 
great strength, well balanced elasticity, evenness oO 
point, and smoothness of execution. Il Sta 
oe One gross in twelve contains a Scientific 











One dozen Steel Pens (assorted points) and | 


Patent Ink-retaining Penholder mailed on receipt of 
Fifty Ceuts, .S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 118 William Street. New York. 


N EW SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, 
FOR LADIES. 





| D acme AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
c. A. STEVENS & CO, 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





y= WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 
Established 1850. 

Warrnovses: Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, cornet 
of Crosby. Manuractory: No. 379 West Twelfth 
Street, extending through to No. 120 Jane Street. 

Buyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stock of 1 eae Furniture to be found in 
this city, consisting o 
CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND DINING- 

ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

AND WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Particular attention given to the furnishing of 
Cuvrones, Country Reswwences, Horers, &0. 
COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 


of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have bes 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 














RY 
T B.T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 





Sold by all Sta- | 


Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. 

If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
FACTORY, 

C4, 65, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
ae aud 43 and 44 West Street, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








[May 9, 1868. 








THE ENGLISH JOURNALS ON 
WOME. 


HE London Saturday Review, which has 80 sav- 

agely criticised women of late, has just publish- 
ed a scathing article under the title of ‘‘ The Girl of 
the Period,” holding the English girls of the pres- 
ent day up to scorn, and drawing a most unflatter- 
ing comparison between them and those of yore. 
The brutality of the attack has aroused the chiv- 
alry of the whole English press, and scores of jour- 
nals have hastened to refute the.slander, not the 
least among whom is the sprightly Echoes from the 
Clubs, whose witty poem and illustration we repro- 
duce as a matter of interest to American ladies, so 
closely involved in all that concerns their fair En- 
glish cousins: 


“THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD.” j 
‘‘ours.” 


Oves! We know them well, the darling maidens, 
Destined mothers of the coming race, 

Know each innocent voice’s joyous lence, 
Know the gay smile on each fair young 


Pure as pearls from difficult depths of ocean, 
Pure as dew-drops from the lids of morn, ; 

Hearts like theirs to every true emotion 
Vibrate, brimm’d with love, unsear’d by scorn. 


What more beautifal, when dawn of summer 






































Opens softly bright the gates of rest, 
Than a girl of ours, a sweet new-comer, 
Fresh and fragrant from her maiden nest? 


How she brightens all the breakfast-table ! 
How her loving looks, serenely gay, 
Wield a magic influence, to enable - 
Men to meet the troubles of the day! 


Younger creatnres gladly round 
Seek a sister's smile, a sister's : 

Tears may dim, the eyelids of a father 
Who can call so sweet a daughter his. 


her gather. 
ens ; 


There shall come to her love's passionate ng 
Come new hopes, new dreams, a stronger life ; 
Through the portals of a joyous bridal 


May she pass, to be a perfect wife. 4; + 


Strew white roses! scatter mony favors ! 
She is happy in her flowers of youth, 

Pressed to one true heart that never wayers, 
Kissed by lips that never spake antruth. 


Whom she loves shall deem the world worth 

















nning— 
Naught like love can make men’s pulses stir: 
She shall aid him well from the beginning. 
Blest with boys like him, and girls like her. 


Thus does Eouo sketch the English maiden— 
Fairest, purest, of the world’s fair flowers: 

Though the air with cynic trash is laden, 
Firm ‘our faith in this sweet girl of ours, 





‘¢7HEIRS.” 


Could England ever know so dire a 
Fate for its young budding womanhood 
As to find for model the hetaira— 
In her wickedest and fastest mood? 


Faith, the problem of the time is toughish 
When they ask us to despise what's pure; 


Theirs ! 


| 
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GIRLS OF THE 








When the moral is considered muffish, 
| When strict virtue no one can endure. 


Hear what says the gentlemanly journalist: 
Woodland of Saint John, and Pimlico 

Just explore, and you shall quickly learn a list 
Of the female fashions as they go. 


Dresses dropt ‘neath palpitating shoulders— 
Dresses raised to show the moulded knee: 

Thus these girls of theira attract beholders, 
Careless what bewitched beholders see. . 


‘Tis ANonyMA who sets the fashion: 
Emulous of her these maidens ‘are. 
Each is smitten with an eager passion 
To appear, at least, a fallen star. 


Impulses of secret subtle sin burn 
hese young creatures, if the tale be true; 
And they love salacious songs of Swinsurne, 
Prurience of the Saturday Review, 


Of their modesty remains no relic at 
Close inspection; and we see that they , 
Have a dainty delicate indelicate 
Kssayist, to show the wicked way. 


He (or is it she?) would lead them merrily 
Where vile vanities voluptuous dwell: 

Ah, the world’s wise.King has told us, verily, 
Folly’s guests are in the depths of hell. 


Oh these scribblers, utterly uncleanly, 
Sedulous sowers of the Fiend’s own tares! 

Ours shall live pure lives, and die serenely: 
God save girls from life or death of theirs! 








FACETIA. | 
WOMAN'S WORD-BOOK. | 
Cackler—A term only applicable to female poul- 


ry. 

Cajolery—A powerful arm allowed too often to 
rust after marriage. 

Calf—Padding my dear. 
trade, 

Calls, to make—The eleventh commandment. 

Canter—Two hours’ hard gallop on the high road. 

Caress—An expensive luxury. 

Change—The subject. 

Chop—A roast leg of mutton at lunch, 

Church—In the city, the Sunday concert. In the 
country, quiet digestion. 

Claw—A levely hand driven to extremities. 

Clergyman—When young, an excellent substitute 
for the military; when old, a necessary accompani- 
ment to wedding-cake. 

Cofin—A private box we are all prefénted with 
when the curtain rises on eternity. 

Color—A charm given by Nature in the country 
and sold by Art in the metropolis. 

Company—The shades of evening. 

- pliment —An involuntary recognition of 
merit. 

Confession—A trap to catch a sunbeam. The ray 
renders darker what is left concealed. 


—— 


A part of the stocking 


A Wonprovs Dearu.—An editor recently alleged 
the following as the cause of the death of a lady : 
‘““The autopsy revealed extensive cardiac disease, - 
hypertrophy complicated with aneurism of the 
aorta just below its bifurcation.” The deceased 
lady's husband was almost driven mad in trying 
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‘* THEIRS.” 
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to comprehend the real canse of death, when a 
doctor — in and saved his sanity by consid- 
erately telling him it was heart disease. ~ 

—_— 


Tue Fatrev Caur.—‘ Come home, my son,” said a 
parent to one who had been absent from home for 
some time; “‘come home, and your mother will kill 
the fatted calf for you.” “Tell her not to do it, fa- 
ther,” replied the offspring ; ‘for I have lived on veal 
ever since I've been here. Tell her to kill a quarter 
of a pig instead.” 


— 

Conprnsep MernuseLau.—The Rev. Dr. Chapin says 
that a man living amidst the activities of the nineteenth 
century is a condensed Methuselah. 





Wantrp—A pair of spectacles to suit the eyes of 
potatoes. The club with which an idea struck the 
poet. Astick to measure narrow escapes. The iden- 
tical hook and line with which an angler caught a 
cold. An umbrella used in the reign of tyrants. A 
— from the board a man paid fifty dollars a week 
for. 

roe 

QuESTIONABLE GratiTupE.—A gentleman on leay- 
ing an hotel, where he had been stopping several 
days, rewarded the attention of an obliging servant 
with a gratuity. ‘‘Ah!” said the grateful Pat, ‘long 





may your Honor live, and may I make your fires here- 
—S: Se : 





Horriouttvrat Notr.—A friend of ours who is de- 
voted to his plants tells us that he is convinced that 
certain flowers of his acquaintance are called ‘Sin- 
nerarias” because they are such sinners in the matter 
of bringing green-fly into the conservatory. 


_ OOOO S| 
Leap-Year Law.—In the ancient Saxon law it is 
enacted: ‘‘ Albeit, as often as leape yearre dothe oc- 
curre, the woman holdeth prerogative over the manne 
in matter of courtshippe, love, and matrimonie; so that 
when the ladye proposeth it shall not be lawful for the 
manne to say her nae, but shall entertaine her propo- 
sall in all gude courtesie.” That law is supposed to 
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be still in force. 
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“THE GIRL OF THE PERION.” 
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A half-witted feitow recently joined the ‘‘army Of 
the Lord,” at the solicitation of an eloquent RaSWie 
and then coolly asked for his bounty. 


oe NGS 
Tus Oxpest Lavy or TrtLE—Old Lady Day. 








Waar to Stupy wHen Writing a Sza Sonc—The 
Mariners’ Compass. 
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System is a great thing; but the advertiser who 
deemed it essential to preserve an alphabetical order 
overdid the matter, thus: ‘Bibles, black-ball, and 
butter; testaments, tar, and treacle; Godly books and 
gimlets, for sale here.” / ~~ ~ : 








